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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


SECOND IMPRESSION OF 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

M. Cuersutrez in Revue des Deux Mondes.—* Un 
ouvrage fort remarquable et fort remarqué...... Cet observa- 
teur sagace et bienveillant nous rend un témoignage dont 
nous ne vons étre que touchés, et nous serions bien 
difficiles si nous n’étions pas contents de lui.” 


THE ROMANES LECTURE, 1898. 


TYPES of SCENERY and their IN- 
FLUENCE on LITERATURE. By Sir ARCHIBALD 
GEIKIE, D.O.L., F.R.8., delivered in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, June lst, 1898, M "Medium n BVO, § sewed, 2 2s, net. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE FOREST LOVERS: @ Romance. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of “ Pan and the 
Young Shepherd,” “ Earthwork out of Tuscany,” &c. 
James Lanse Atuzy, Author of “‘ The Choir Invisible,” 
writes of “‘ The Forest Lovers”: “This work, for any one 
of several solid reasons, must be regarded as of very un- 
neual interest. In the matter of style alone, it is an achieve- 
ment, an extraordinary achievement. Such a piece of 
English prose, satu and racy with idiom, compact and 
warm throughout as living human tissues, well deserves to 
be set apart for grateful study and express appreciation...... 
In the matter of interpreting nature there are passages in 
this book that I have never seen surpassed in prose fiction.” 


’ 

A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. By 
JOHN BERWICK, Author of “The Secret of Saint 
Florel.” 

Whitehall Review.—“ Among the books we can heartily 
recommend for your perusal is A Philosopher’s Romance,’ 
by John Berwick, It is not many books nowadays of 
which this may be so truthfully said, for there is not a dull 
chapter in it,” 


THE CONCERT-DIRECTOR. By 
NELLIE K. BLISSETT, Author of “The Wisdom of 
the Simple.” 

Globe.—“ An able story, well written, with individualities 
skilfully drawn and contrasted, and a plot that, though 
quite —— of mystery, sustains its interest to an un- 
expected close,”’ 


THE GOSPEL of FREEDOM. By 
ROBERT HERRICK, Author of “The Man who 
Wins,” &c. 

Daily Mail.—“* Distinctly enjoyable and suggestive of 
much profitable thought.”’ 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


The LEADING IDEAS of the GOSPELS 


By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., D.C.L. Oxon., 
LL.D. Dublin, Archbishop of Armagh, and Lord Primate 
of all Ireland, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Guardian.—“ The originality of the general conception, 
the ingenious and poetical manner in which it is worked 
out, and the smallness of its size, give this volume special 
claims on the attention of non-theological readers.” 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


PRIMER of PSYCHOLOGY. By 
EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER. 


Scoteman.—“ A handbook marked by so unusual skill in 
exposition as to be well worthy of the attention of all who 
are interested in its subject.” — 


SIEPMANN’S FRENCH SERIES.—New Volume. 
L'ANNEAU D’ARGENT. Par Charles | 


DE BERNARD. [Edited by LOUIS SERS, B.-ds-L., 
French Master at, Wellington College. Globe ‘Bvo, 2s 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
New Volume. 


LE VERRE D’EAU: a Comedy. By 
SCRIBE, With an Introduction and Notes by F. 
ROGET, B.A. Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


JUNE NUMBER of 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Tilustrated, price 1s. 4d,, contains— 


The Spanish Armada. 
Introduction by Captain Atrrep T. Manan. 
THE FATE of the ARMADA, By W. F. Tixrow. 


Toledo, the Imperial City of Spain. 


By Sreraes Bonsat, With Pictures by JOSEPH 
PENNELL 


Pictures for Don 
By W. D. Howetts, 
by Vieres. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General 
Interest. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN'S 
LIST. 


Mr. Unwin + as 3 pleased to 
announce that the Furst 
Impression of 10,000). 
Copies of Mr. GEORGE 
MOORE’S New Novel, 
EVELYN INNES, 
now ready, and can be 
obtained at all Book- 

sellers, price 6s. 





NOW READY. 
MEMORIALS of an EIGHTEENTH- 


CENTURY PAINTER (JAMES NORTHCOTE). By 
STEPHEN GWYNN. Fully [lustrated with Photo- 
gravores, &c. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 128s, (Uniform 
with “* The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth.” 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* RHODA ROBERTS.” 


THE JACOBITE, the New Novel 
by HARRY LINDSAY, Author of 
‘Methodist /dylls,” is now ready, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BRET HARTE’S New Book, SOME 
LATER VERSES, s now ready, 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

AMELIE RIVES’S NEW NOVEL. 


MERIEL: a Love Story. By Amelie 











RIVES, Author of “Barbara Dering.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ A remarkably clever book.”—G Herald. 
eee, aatect, in English fiction do ve come across a novel in this 


genre marked LA 
distinguish Amelie Rives’s new work. 
ous warmth and passionate 
poems. '—Echo. 


THE HERITAGE of EVE. By H. H. 
SPETTIGUE. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


“ Asa novel the iden fo is giantiay wrought out by the author. The 
author ae a Larip of his enhject, and can writs in a fine cultured 
strain.”— ire 


the tenderness, the d and the passion that 
‘M eral” ae p= &f the 
Browning's love- 








MRS, L, T. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL. 


ON the BRINK of a CHASM. By 
L. T. MEADE, Author of “* The Voice of the Charmer.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
“THE BUILDERS OF GREAT BRITAIN.” 


JOHN and SEBASTIAN CABOT: the 
Discovery of North America. By C. RAYMOND 
BEAZLEY. Edited by H. F. WILSON. Frontispiece 
Portrait, and Map. Cloth, 5s. 

“Is of special value as furnishing, in brief, the results of 
all the previous literature on the subject.’’— Globe. 








NEW VOLUME OF “THE MASTERS OF MEDICINE” 
SERIES. 


SIR WILLIAM STOKES: his Life and 
Work (1804-1878). By his Son, WILLIAM STOKES, 
Surgeon-in-Ordi to the Queen in Ireland. With 
2 Photogravures. Cloth, 3s. 6d 

“The book before us is excellent...... Will be read far 
beyond the bounds of the profession...... This fascinating 
book.”’—Daily Chronicle, 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY LOUIS BECKE AND WALTER JEFFERY. 


THE MUTINEER: a Romance of 


Pitcairn Island. By LOUIS BECKE and WALTER 
JEFFERY, Joint Authors of “A First Fleet Family,”’ 
&c. “ Unwin’ 's Green Cloth Library.” 6s, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PEOPLE 
OF CLOPTON.” 


The WHITE-HEADED BOY : a Novel. 


By GEORGE BARTRAM. “ Unwin’s Green Cloth 
Library.” 68, 
BY LOUIS BECKE. 


By REEF and PALM and his NATIVE 


WIFE. B bay BECKE, Author of “ Wy _ in 
Southern .” &. New w Edition, Cloth, 28 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF NORTHERN TIBET 
Through Unknown Tibet 


By Captain M. 8S. WELLBY, 18th Hussars. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece Portrait, and over 60 Full- 
Page and smaller Illustrations, Ph phs, and 
including 12 Drawings by A. D. McCormick. 

With Maps and Appendices of the Flora, &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s, 


The Times says: “ Captain Wellby has written a modest 
and an entertaining account of a very remarkable journey.” 

The Daily News says: “*It is one of the most striking 
feats in modern exploration.” 

The Pall Mali Gazette says: “For indomitable per- 
severance, bull-dog pluck, and resolute endurance it is 
very hard to beat...... It remains to be said that the maps 
are well produced, and that the illustrations, most of them 
from unique photographs, are excellent.”’ 














London : 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E,C. 





Six-Shilling Novels. 
A WOMAN TEMPTED HIM. By WiLttam 


ESTALL, Author of “* With the Red Eagle, ,, ke. id. Edition. 
be Me book is in every respect a delightful one. *_ Daily Telegraph. 


was SHE JUS USTIFIED ? By Frank Barrett, 
t! +. 
= The conny is soitanel one ot beginning to end.”— World. 


AINE’S PAST. By B. M. Croker, 
Author of “ ond the Pale,” 
“A very enchan story....a very + dclightfal novel.” Vanity Fair. 


FORTUNE'S GATE. By Atan Sr. Avsyn, 


Author of “ A Fellow of Trinity.” 
“One of the wholesomest and most delightful excursions into 
fiction.”—Morning Leader. 


A WOMAN WORTH WINNING. By G. 
MANVILLE FENN, Author of “The White Virgina. 
“'The book should not fail to prove enjoyable to everyone who takes 
it up.”—Scoteman. 


COLON EL THORNDYKE'S SECRET. By 
HENTY, Author of “ — ae Juggler.” 
= < adie good story.”—Daily M 


Three-and-Sixpenny Novels. 
A PACE for MILLIONS. By D. Curistiz 
A “MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. By 


JAMES PAYN. 
A FOUNTAIN SEALED. By Watrer Besant. 
NULMA. By Mrs. Campsett Prazp. 
LOVICE. By Mrs. HuncEerrorp. 
EVERY INCH a SOLDIER. By M. J. 


COLQUHOUN. 








BY PROXY. By James Payn. Cheap 
Baiien, Medium Ore, C8. Goth, te. 
New Two-Shilling Books. 
THE WOMAN in the DARK. By F. W. 


HEART of OAK. By W. Ciarx Russet. 
DULCIE EVERTON. By E. Lynn Linton. 








FOR MR. GLADSTONE’S POLITICAL LIFE, SEE 
A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, 


from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. ay, {JUSTIN 
McCARTHY, M.P. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 
from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General 
Election of 1880. By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 
2 Edition, 4 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each. 

a my Edition, 4 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
lee Edition, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. “each. 


A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN 


TIMES. Sone te cloth, 6s. Popular Edition, post 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Londcn; CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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REVIEWS. 


LIVING JOURNALISM. 


Egypt in 1898. By G. W. Steevens. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 


B" by bit Mr, Steevens is enabling the 

stay-at-home to conquer the world. At 
the word of his chief—Mr. Harmsworth, of 
the Daily Mail—he goes, he sees, he describes, 
and another country is unrolled before the 
eyes of the armchair traveller, another page 
of the atlas gifted with life, another people 
explained. Some months ago it was America, 
“The Land of the Dollar”; then it was 
the battle-ground of the Greeks and Turks ; 
then Germany. And now, in the volume 
before us, a reprint of Daily Mail articles 
entitled the ‘‘ Diary of a Sun-Seeker,” Mr. 
Steevens applies his methods to Egypt. 
Those methods are too well known to 
need analysis: the biting phrase, the sud- 
denly illuminative concrete example, the 
rapid generalisation, the swift seizure upon 
types; and soon. The concrete example is, 
of course, a short cut to an effect, but in 
journalism the effect is needed as quickly as 
may be, and therefore short cuts are permis- 
sible. Literature demands more icularity. 
Literature, for example, would not permit 
Mr. Steevens to call the camel ‘‘the Whiteley 
of the Desert,” nor Port Said ‘the Clapham 
Junction of the nations.” Here is a typical 
passage bearing directly upon Mr. Steevens’s 
summarising gift : 

“The nominal suzerain of Egypt is the 
Sultan; its real suzerain is Lord Cromer. Its 
nominal governor is the Khedive; its real 
gto, for a final touch of comic opera, is 

omas Cook & Son. Cook’s representative is 
the first person you meet in t, and you go 
on meeting him. He sees you in; he sees you 

ugh ; he sees you out. You see the back of 
& native—turban, long blue gown, red girdle, 
bare brown legs. ‘How truly Oriental,’ you 
say. Then he turns round, and you see ‘ Cook’s 
plea PA age ay op across his ogy — 

Vv , sir,’ he grins; ‘alright.’ And it is 
alright: Cook pao egy &@ nursing 
father, from one end of Egypt to the other. 
Cook has personally conducted more than one 
expedition into the Soudan, and done it as no 
preneent Department could;do. The popula- 
tion of the Nile banks raises’ produce for Cook, 





and for him alone. In other countries the 
lower middle-classes aspire to a place under 
Government; in Egypt they aspire to a place 
under Cook. ‘ Cook shob all the time’ 
is the native’s giddiest ambition—a permanent 
engagement with Cook.” 


A gift of epigram may be a snare to the 
traveller, but we cannot detect Mr. Steevens 
in the act of tripping. Although he has so 
much wit and a sufficiency of patriotism— 
even insularity—he has also humility. He 
passes through a country without the bias 
of preconceived judgments; his eyes and 
ears are adjusted to take truthful impres- 
sions, and it seems to us that ny. Oe ve 
registered accurately. The medium through 
which these impressions reach us is a mind 
highly trained, modern, humorous, and 
quaintly cynical. 

During the short time he spent in Egypt, 
Mr. Steevens went over the ground 
which the traveller is expected to see and a 
little that he usually misses. He even had 
such adventures as a night in the desert 
and another night in a tic monastery. 
He conversed on politics with Lord Cromer 
and with distinguished natives; he had speech 
with Mr. Thomas Cook; he examined the 
great engineering works now in progress; 
he put questions to scholars and masters in 
the Egyptian Eton: in short, he served his 
paper well. Here is Mr. Steevens on Lord 

romer : 

‘To read Egyptian-French accounts of Lord 
Cromer, you would picture him a stiff-browed, 
hard-mouthed, cynical, taciturn martinet. To 
look at the real man, you would say that he 
en half of his time to sleep, and the other 

alf to.laughing. Lolling in his carria 

through the streets of Cairo, or lighting a fresh 
cigarette in his office, in a loose-fitting 
grey tweed and a striped shirt, with ruddy 

, short white hair, and short white 
moustache, with gold-rimmed eye - glasses 
half hiding eyes half-closed, mellow of voice, 
and fluent of speech—is this the perfidious 
Baring, you ask yourself, whom French- 
men detest and strive to imitate? This 
the terrible Lord Cromer whom Khedives 
obey and tremble? His demeanour is genial 
and courteous. His is easy, open, 
shrewd, humorous. His subordinates admire, 
respect, even love him. He is the mildest 
mannered man that ever sacked Prime Minister. 
Only somehow you still felt the steel stiffening 
the velvet. He is genial, but he would be a 
bold man who would take a liberty with him : 
he talks, only not for publication ; he is loved, 
yet he must always be obeyed. Velvet as long 
as he can, steel as soon as he must—that is 
Lord Cromer.” 


Altogether Mr. Steevens is very well 
satisfied with English rule in Egypt, but he 
is persuaded, with certain native statesmen, 
that more English money might well be 
invested there. Concerning France—“ a 
nation which remains great in spite of con- 
tinual efforts to be small ”’—he writes always 
shrewdly. Here is a passage : 


“There is another reason for not taking 
France too seriously in Egypt. Frenchmen 
cannot stand the climate. do not so 
much physically as iene : hardly a ch- 
man ever can stand any climate but that of 
France. Now meet an »Englishman of sixty 
who has not spent five years at home since he 
was seventeen ; he es, of course, but as 
long as he can do his work he is game to stay 
a year ortwo more. For that matter, there is 





an old gentleman in Lower Egypt who has 
been in the country for sixty years, and has 
so far acclimatised himself as to marry three 
native wives, each with money. But take a 
Frenchman of forty in a public service and offer 
him a pension ; he is away to France at once. 
He is able, honest, and patriotic; he knows he 
is doing good work for himself, for Egypt, and, 
indirectly, for France ; the climate is less severe 
for a Frenchman than for an Englishman ; the 
mode of life is far more congenial, the salary, 
relatively to home standards, far more princely, 
But give him a chance to back to France, 
and he throws up work and salary together, 
and is off to d his pension in his native 
café. That is be oy France, for all her brilliant 
imaginations and courage and cleverness, has 
never made a great colony, and never will.’’ 


Finally, let us return to Mr. Steevens’s 
more epigrammatic manner. Thus he writes 
after a day at Luxor: 


‘** But why pretend to talk of the life of the 
ancient Egyptians? They took no interest in 
life at all, but set their constant minds only on 
death. They considered their houses as lodg- 
ings, says Herodotus finely, and their tombs as 
their real homes. If anybody ever lived to die 
they did. Only two things were important to 
them—the welfare of their souls, and the 
solidity of their monuments. They never seem 
to have built anything but temples to the one 
end, and tombs to the other. Their popular 
literature was a work called the Book of the 
Dead. They were so busy preparing to die that 
they can hardly have had any time to live. 
Whenever they met and talked together—if they 
ever did—I am sure they never laughed, but 
spoke in low voices about the splendid time they 
meant to have when they were buried. Ancient 
Egypt was one great preparatory school for the 
cemetery—a nation of monumental masons.” 


Mr. Steevens’s book, as a whole, is 
journalism: the work of a man under 
orders. But it has passages and phrases 
that belong to literature, and it is fascinat- 
ingly interesting. 





FOR MINUTE HISTORIANS. 


Murray of Broughton’s Memorials. Edited 
by Robert Fitzroy Bell. (Scottish His- 
tory Society.) 


Tux Scottish History Society is to be con- 
gratulated on the publication of the Memoirs 
of Murray of Broughton. These documents 
are the property of Mr. George Siddons 
Murray, son of Mr. Murray, of the Edin- 
burgh Theatre, the friend of Scott, and 
great grandson, by a second marriage, of 
the ppy secretary of Prince Charles. 
The papers were written by the secretary at 
various dates, in the leisure of an odious un- 
disturbed retirement. His object, doubtless, 
was to excuse his own conduct to himself, 
and also to blacken many of his associates. 
He writes as a fervent Jacobite, and 
apparently thinks that, by exposing the 
weaknesses and cowardice of his old allies, 
he can make out a better case for himself. 
It is not poesible to accept all that he says 
to the discredit, for example, of James’s 
agents in France, Bahaldie and Semple, 
because, for years before 1745, a feud had 
raged between the supporters of a Restora- 
tion. Semple and Bahaldie were distrusted 
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both by the Earl Marischal in France, and by 
Murray in Scotland. They had, however, 
the ear of the French Court, and of the 
cryptic and cowardly Jacobites of England. 
These, again, were divided into the forward 
party of Colonel Cecil, Carte the historian, 
and the Oglethorpe ladies on one hand; and 
the timid party of Beaufort, Orrery, Barrie- 
more, and Sir Watkin Williams Wynne on 
the other. In Scotland Traquair leaned to 
Bahaldie, Lochiel to Murray. When the 
Prince arrived in France, early in 1744, the 
Murray faction doubted whether he had 
an invitation from Louis XV. or whether 
Bahaldie had not first brought him at his 
own venture, and then kept him incognito. 
Again, the daring of Charles irritated the 
Earl Marischal; the English never would 
ut pen to paper, the Jacobite party was 
Sooke into a dozen distrustful groups. 
James, at Rome, could not possibly compose 
or even understand their squabbles, and the 
Prince cut the knot by landing in Moidart 
with seven men. 

On all these tracasseries Murray writes at 
great length. To understand the matter it 
is necessary to compare, line by line, the 
correspondence between James, Semple, the 
Earl Marischal, and Lord John Drummond, 

ublished from the Stuart Papers by Mr. 

rowne, in his History of the Highland Clans. 
Murray’s tale is consistent, on the whole, 
with what he said under examination in 
1746, and with letters of the Prince and 
other documents, now first published by 
Mr. Fitzroy Bell. We could wish that Mr. 
Fitzroy Bell had woven the Semple and 
other statements from that side into his 
Introduction. Bahaldie, in Murray’s view, 
was a shifty, lying, fawning Celt—a Mac- 
gregor, with a good deal of the bully. This 
makes it the more strange that he was 
trusted by the English Jacobites long after 
1745. It is highly probable that the death 
of Cardinal Fleury confused matters hope- 
lessly, and that Bahaldie slipped into 
inconsistencies of statement to Murray, 
who was sent to France to keep an eye 
upon him. The fickleness of the French 
Court, and their scandalous treatment of 
Prince Charles, added to the embroglio. 
The net historical result is, that a party so 
helplessly a or pe and divided as were 
the Jacobites had no chance except in a 
desperate venture, which might draw them 
together by fear, and by shame for broken 
promises. Charles made the venture—there 
was nothing else on the cards. As a result, 
the really honest Jacobites—Lochiel, Perth, 
Pitsligo, Gask—struck their blow. The 
Duke of Hamilton was content with a 
secret gift of money. Nithsdale and Ken- 
mure came in, for a day, and then cowered 
in terror. Macleod, after enthusiastic 

romises, was won over by Forbes of 

ulloden, and his men fought, or rather 
fled, under the Black Cockade. Murray, on 
the whole, disculpates Macdonald of Sleat, 
who played a somewhat similar part. The 
English peers, who had never committed 
themselves in writing, lay quiet, for which 
James, with wonderful fairness, excused, or 
even applauded them! 

A most curious point, noted by Mr. 
ioe | Bell, is that James never in- 
tended to take the Crown. He com- 





municated this resolve to Louis XV. on 
the 11th of a 1745 (p. 509). The 
Prince protes vigorously against this 
resolution. Though James was thus for 
abdicating, and though Charles o | en the 
step, there arose a King’s ay efending 
James, who did not want to be defended) 
and a Prince’s party, backing Charles in an 
ambition not hisown! Never was such an 
embroglio. We must reckon all these help- 
less blunderings rather to the credit of the 
Prince, who did so much with such wretched 
materials. Murray is constant in his praise 
of Charles, for whom he obviously enter- 
tained a sincere affection. He justifies his 
military conduct, clearly pluming himself on 
his knowledge of war, for he had desired to 
be an aide-de-camp, not a secre But 
he was, perhaps, the only man in the camp 
with a fread for business, and in money 
matters he certainly seems to establish his 
honesty. Of the party, he prefers Lochiel, 
the chivalrous pos devoted e of Perth 
(who alone voted with the Prince to advance 
from Derby), the honest old Earl Marischal, 
and the stainless Pitsligo. He chiefly de- 
tests Traquair and the English adherents, 
whom he did his best to ruin. Mr. 
Fitzroy Bell pleads that Murray, when he 
turned king’s evidence, “did nothing to 
bring into jeopardy any single individual 
who had borne arms for Prince Charles. . . . 
His evidence did little harm to anybody 
save Lovat,” and Traquair, who was im- 
prisoned. But that was by no fault of 
Murray’s. He would have hanged even 
Sir John Douglas had his evidence been 
corroborated. He gave away the secret of 
the buried hoard of French gold. “He had 
been true to Charles, even after the Prince, 

rsuaded of treachery, deserted his party. 

e accuses even Lochgarry of a design to 
betray the remnant with Lochiel, after 
Culloden. This charge smells of Barisdale, 
by his own confession the blackest of traitors. 
But Murray was resolute till, outworn and 
sick, he was captured. Then he promptly 
saved himself by the treachery which made 
him equally hated and shunned by Whig 
and Tory. His apologies are endless. He 
could have told much more. He can 
justify himself to the King and the Prince; 
for others his sword is ready! No man, 
of course, would give him the chance 
to rehabilitate himself by crossing swords 
with him. He has “honour” ever on his 
lips, and the hell of a tortured conscience in 
his breast. 

To the minute historian these Memoirs, 
with Mr. Fitzroy Bell’s other documents, are 
full of instruction. Incidental lights (usually 
lurid) are thrown on many known names. 
To disentangle the cross threads of intrigue 
is impossible here; we come back to the 
futilities of distracted and half-hearted men, 
which, after all, did not prevent an enter- 
prise of romantic daring. The men of 
action alone show well, the plotters throw 
discredit on human nature. The central 
interest is that of the writhing soul of 
Murray, still in love with the Cause and the 
Prince that he has sold, still laying lenients 
of vanity on the bite of the worm that never 
dies, and the torment of the fire that never 
is quenched. The end, it seems, was mad- 
ness. Miserrimus / 





APPRECIATION APPLIED TO 
MUSIC. 


The Fringe of an Art. By Vernon Black- 
burn. (Unicorn Press), 


Rare is the union of literary style with 
musical insight. Rarer still, the union of 
both with technical knowledge of music. 
Rarest of all, the union of the three in an 
Englishman. On the Continent we have 
seen the phenomenon to some extent in 
Wagner and Schumann; we have seen it to 
a consummate extent in the all-accomplished 
and all-daring Berlioz. But in England——. 
Mr. Blackburn’s, therefore, is a very wel- 
come book. His position as musical critic 
of the Pall Mall vouches for his knowledge ; 
and in that capacity he has distinguished 
himself by his independence of the bad old 
conventions of musical press-criticism. This 
book stamps him emphatically as a littéra- 
tewr, who is likewise a knower of music. 
That method of “a preciation,” cultured, 
selective, personal, which has of late years 
been developed, in its panera to litera- 
ture, with such remarkable results, he brings 
to the study of musicians. These are a 
series of appreciations of great composers, 
brief, choice, to the point, in which we are 
never allowed to forget that the writer is a 
student of style, that to his musical judg- 
ments goes a knowledge of many things 
outside music, shedding light upon those 
judgments from many angles. And herein 
ties the peculiar value and attraction of the 
book. . 

The note is struck at once by the opening 
essay on “ Modernity in Music.” ‘Tike all 
the essays, it has an idea—without which 
any essay is otiose. He describes—he does 
not define—modernity as the “prophetic 
reflection of the culminating intelligence of 
any generation, either actually living or 
immediately about to be,” as “the spring 
of to-day.” And he says that the test of 
immortality, for any composition, is whether 
it survives the passing of its modernity. 
Wagner has expressed the same thing from 
another standpoint. Wagner has pointed 
out that every + composition is only 
fully understandable under the conditions of 
the time for which it was written ; and that 
the element of genius which compels it to 
survive after those conditions are past is 
(from a certain standpoint) a cruelty; that 
it condemns it to survive as a semi-corpse, 
which can never again live as it lived for 
those who heard it in its newness, in its 
adaptation to the modes of thought and 
feeling belonging to the day for which it 
was composed. It is (says Wagner) like 
that punishment which consisted in tying a 
living person to a corpse. This is the main 
thesis of Mr. Blackburn’s essay. But there 
are admirable and admirably put sub- 
ordinate points. Such is his deliverance 
upon the innate certitude of the believer 
in Art: 

“The artist, let me say, is aware of beauty 
as the devout Muss is aware that 
Mohammed is the Prophet of Allah. There 
is, indeed, a strong analogy between the 
‘credo’ of art and the ‘credo’ of a definite 
religious faith. An artist is intolerant, he is 
exclusive, and his mind is fixed. Just as an 
infallible source of religion forbids so much as 
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@ question upon its mulgations, so the 
artist, himself an infallible source, allows no 
doubt upon the doctrines that he has sanctioned 
by his word of decree. He knows because he 
believes.” 


Just so; because art is itself a kind of 
religion—a religion of the surfaces. ‘ Art 
is a superficies, life a solid,” said Patmore. 
The domain of art, that is to say, is con- 
cerned with phenomena, and with the 
depths as they reveal themselves through 
phenomena. Mr. Blackburn’s excellent 
utterance is deficient only in two respects. 
Firstly, instead of saying that the artist 
“‘knows because he believes,” he should 
have said rather that the artist believes 
because he knows. The process is reversed 
with him ; he sees and believes—like doubt- 
ing Thomas: a perilous state! Secondly, 
while the artist is infallible in his recog- 
nition of beauty, he is not infallible in his 
non-recognition of beauty. There his human 
limitations come in; and too many artists 
could be cited who have been blind to the 
excellence of contemporaries, though none 
who have applauded contemporaries not 
worth applause. The artist’s sight is in- 
fallible ; not so his defect of sight. Often 
his scorn is righteous and illuminative ; but, 
alas! it is not necessarily so, it may be 
mistaken. 

We have cited this passage because it is 
from an essay which admits quotation. 
Most of Mr. Blackburn’s essays are too 
brief and pregnant to allow it ; you must read 
them whole if you would grasp their merit. 
His range is catholic ; it includes Gounod and 
Wagner, Mozart and Tschaikowsky. One 
of the best is that on Berlioz; not the 
composer Berlioz, but the Berlioz of the 
Grand Traité on orchestration. It is true 
that Mr. Blackburn’s views on the com- 
poser peep through it; but its theme is 
Berlioz as the great orchestral virtuoso, and 
writer on orchestral virtuosity. He has a 
peculiar passion for that most fascinating, 
ardent, and many-sided musician; he writes 
of him with a fervid sympathy which is 
decidedly the right attitude, and makes the 
whole essay among the finest. Little wonder ! 
Berlioz’ personality is so arresting that it 
becomes as difficult to separate the man 
from the musician as it is to separate the 
man from the artist in the case of 
Benvenuto Cellini. The resemblance, in- 
deed, is most striking between the French- 
man and the Italian, though Berlioz is an 
infinitely greater composer than Cellini is a 
sculptor. And so Mr. Blackburn’s appre- 
ciation is an inextricable tangle of composer, 
writer, and personality—as it ought to be; 
and, moreover, is an excellent piece of 
writing. But perhaps the two finest appre- 
ciations in the book Fant even excepting the 
brilliant “‘ Tschaikowsky”’) are concerned, 
not with composers, but with virtuosos. 
For they are unmatched. They are the 
essays on Calvé and Maurel. The quint- 
essence of the art of Maurel and his great 
female follower, Calvé, is here quintessen- 
tially rendered: with such insight and 
sympathy in substance, such selection and 
pregnancy in treatment, such a sense of 
literary style presiding over all, as makes 
these two essays little masterpieces. And 
Mr. Blackburn’s catholicity is shown by the 





fact that he is none the less able to treat 
with justice a singer of a very different 
school—a school obviously less sympathetic 
to him—Mr. Santley. ere is not the 
same enthusiasm. Yet this truly great 
singer is rendered essential justice; and 
that although Mr. Blackburn can never 
have heard him when he was at the zenith 
of his power and achievement. When the 
present writer first heard him, some twenty 
years ago, Santley was already spoken of as 
a singer whose supremest excellence and 
triumph belonged to a date somewhat over- 
past. 

Now, after giving to this book its just and 
high praise, we may perhaps be permitted 
to express our one quarrel with it, on the 
purely literary side of style. In regard to 
style, there are, in effect, two Blackburns. 
The one (which we may be suffered to 
think the native Blackburn) is singularly 
masculine, logical, direct. It is the style of 
aman virile all over, who has had a training 
in clearness and logical distinction rare, 
indeed, among the younger prosateurs of 
the day. The other is enamoured of 
a certain model, admirable in its own 
subtle modulation, gradation, dignity, and 
poeticism of phrase, but most perilous to 
follow: because that modula subtlety 
so readily becomes unconscious artificiality, 
unconscious affectation. And it is, more- 
over, antithetical to Mr. Blackburn’s native 
masculinity and severe, clear logic of 
statement. When Mr. Blackburn obeys 
what we take to be his native temper he is 
excellent. When he follows what we take 
to be a model (whether derived from one or 
many sources) he seems to us to become 
strange, stiff, and, at times, perilously near 
to preciosity. The poetic method, of imagery 
and semi-metrical diction, appears to us most 
divergent from his own virile temper; and 
when he aims at it we like him least. When 
he adheres to that style of robust, sane, 
logical distinction which we have ventured 
to think his native mood, we admire his 
style altogether. It does not exclude sub- 
tlety, by any means; only the subtlety is 
attained by other than poetic methods. Itis, 
at any rate, certain that these two tendencies 
conflict, without amalgamating, in his style 
(whencesoever they may be derived); and 
that in one temper he is admirable, in the 
other not. We would be glad to see him 
adhere altogether to the more virile and 
austere method. 


TABLE-TALK OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


Talks with Mr. Gladstone. By the Hon. 
Lionel A. Tollemache. (Arnold.) 


Ir was “a proud moment” for Mr. 
Tollemache when Mr. Gladstone, then 
canvassing the Oxford electors, called on 
him during his first year of residence at 
Balliol. Indeed, Mr. Tollemache, though 
differing from his friend and senior politic- 
ally and theologically, was always proud of 
the association. After that first meeting in 
1856, other meetings in London followed, 
and two visits to Hawarden, before 1870. 
The talks of those times were resumed, after 





an interval of twenty years, when the old 
acquaintances met in Biarritz. They called 
on each other and they talked; they walked 
together and they talked ; they lunched and 
talked; they dined and they were still 
talking. Mr. Tollemache was an excellent 
phonograph, into which Mr. Gladstone 
spoke. Anybody familiar with his modes 
of thought and speech will recognise the 
fidelity of the reproduction. If Mr. Tolle- 
mache is at times a little insistent in his 
intolerance of orthodoxy, all the more sure 
are we that he lets Mr. Gladstone say his 
say to the contrary, in his own way and with 
his own abundance of words. Needless to 
add, where Mr. Gladstone is the talker, the 
talk turned mainly on theology. 

Some literary opinions, however, may be 
gathered from the volume to add to those 
already set forth in the collection of Mr. 
Gladstone’s letters recently printed in our 
columns. They have their value as the 
opinions of a very representative reader. 

ey are the good average judgments of a 
man who read for matter always, never for 
manner; who did not seek or recognise the 
note of distinction in style; who wanted 
facts rather than the philosophy underlying 
them; and who judged of an author mainly 
by his influence for or against the propaga- 
tion of Christianity. His only quarrel, for 
instance, with Scott was that Scott did not 
show any righteous indignation against 
Byron. Perhaps it was the absence of a 
common creed which made him refuse a 
place to George Eliot among women poets, 
and which left him in ignorance of Mr. 
Meredith, of whom we have only the men- 
tion that Mr. Gladstone once began, under 
his daughter’s orders, Diana of the Crossways, 
and stuck in it. On the contrary, he held 
Mr. Hutton, of the Spectator, to be ‘‘the 
first of our critics”; and “he spoke of 
Bethel [sic] and Newman as the two 
most subtle masters of English prose of our 
time.” Among men of science, Mr. Glad- 
stone denied the claim of ‘“ genius” to 
Huxley, but allowed it to Owen and to 
Romanes—an attribution, in the last case, 
explained by Mr. Tollemache as probably 
due to “the orthodox tendency of Romanes’ 
later years.” 

Mr. Gladstone was “not well up in 
Browning.” He called Mill “the Saint of 
Rationalism.” Of George Eliot’s novels he 
most admired Silas Marner, but he com- 
plained of them that they were ‘‘out of 
tune.” He did not read Daniel Deronda. 
Of Scott’s novels his favourites were Aeni/- 
worth and the Bride of Lammermoor. Miss 
Austen he admired, but said, ‘I am not so 
enthusiastic about her as some people are.” 
He thought she could “neither dive nor 
soar ’—a remark his friend Rio had made 
of Macaulay; also that she ‘‘ was a first- 
rate actor in a third-rate scene ’’—as some- 
one had said of Lord Randolph Churchill in 
his early days. Macaulay’s Lays, by the 
way, Mr. Gladstone most admired—‘ they 

ill live.” Miss Ferrier’s Inheritance Mr. 
Gladstone thought her best book. 

One is surprised to find Mr. Gladstone 
describing Mr. Bright as a “‘ phrase-maker.”’ 
The abundance of Brougham’s wit he 
proved by mentioning an instance of it 
which Brougham himself had forgotten—a 
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forgetting which suggests to Mr. Tollemache 
that he was, in Tennyson’s phrase, “like 
wealthy men, who know not what they 
give’”’— a version which shows that Mr. 
Tollemache does not always verify his 
Tennyson references. While “admiring 
many points” in Miss Cholmondeley’s Diana 
Tempest, Mr. Gladstone objected to it 
‘* because the authoress throws satire broad- 
cast on the clergy, and other representatives 
of tradition.” As a judge of wit he gave 
the palm to Aristophanes and Shakespeare 
among all men—an opinion shared by Dr. 
Déllinger; and, in talking of Moliére, he 
set down as “‘third-class plays” both the 
‘*Misanthrope” and the ‘“ Tartuffe.” Of 
Carlyle, Mr. Gladstone said he found it hard 
to express an impartial opinion, ‘‘ for Carlyle 
did not at all like me.” They, too, had 
talked together at length, and, as Mr. 
Gladstone thought, amicably and interest- 
ingly. ‘Then, to my amazement,” said Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘‘I found, when Froude’s life of 
him came out, this very conversation is 
mentioned in it, and I am described as 
utterly contemptible and impermeable to 
new ideas.” That, at any rate, was a bad 
shot. Want of receptiveness was the very 
last charge to bring against the politician 
whose open mind was ever the despair of 
his colleagues, and who, in these talks with 
Mr. Tollemache, shows more than anything 
else his impressionability to the influence 
of the last new book put into his hands. 


FOR MASTERS AND PARENTS. 
By an Ex-HEApMASTER. 


Debateable Claims: Essays on Secondary Educa- 
tion. By J.C. Tarver. (Constable.) 


Arrer a stilted and somewhat fulsome 
‘Epistle Dedicatory,” with the victim of 
which we sympathise, and whose identity we 
accordingly forbear to reveal, the author 
settles down into a calm and rational state 
of mind and gives us a really excellent 
book; one, moreover, which comes with 
peculiar timeliness at the present juncture, 
when, owing to the ignorant zeal of an 
active minority and the ignorant indifference 
of a passive majority, the most vital interests 
of higher education are in danger of disaster. 
That legislation which would introduce some 
sort of order into the chaos now existing 
between the primary schools and the univer- 
sities is both desirable and inevitable, few 
who have any knowledge of or interest in the 
subject would be found to deny: few, that 
is, outside the horde of irresponsible trades- 
men who run the “collegiate establish- 
ments,” ‘ academies for young gentlemen,” 
and similar private-adventure abominations 
which disgrace English education and lower 
it as a whole in public estimation. But 
though the intervention of the State ought 
to come, and must come, there is a risk lest 
in endeavouring to avoid the Scylla of over- 
centralisation we are drawn into the Chary- 
bdis of confusion. As regards the former 
peril, the only experience the Govern- 
ment of this coun has had of the 


direction of education has been confined to 





its most elementary es. Now it is, 
or should be, abundantly evident that a 
system which is suitable enough perhaps 
for learners who are intell y and 
socially of the lowest grade; who must, 
mages be dealt with en masse; and who 
ave to be taught by instructors differing 
so entirely in type, tone, and traditions from 
the masters of the higher schools as, from 
a scholastic point of view, to constitute a 
separate race, would prove destructive if 
applied in all its stereotyped woodenness to 
scholars and institutions of a more advanced 
character. As regards the latter peril, the 
total abandonment of the higher schools to 
local control would involve a ruin still more 
deplorable and complete ; for it would mean 
that secondary education, while losing such 
proportion of freedom as is beneficial, would 
at the same time lose even that modicum of 
symmetry and co-ordination which it at 
— possesses. It would be dominated 
y the faddists, jobbers, parish politicians, 
and other cranks, gerrymanderers, and 
ignoramuses, who together compose the 
predominant element in our provincial 
councils; to say nothing of the additional! 
presence on these bodies of the parent— 
that is, indirectly, the fond mother—who, 
with sometimes, no doubt, commendable 
intentions, is, as a rule, the most desperate 
enemy with which school and child alike 
have to contend. 
These alternative dangers Mr. Tarver 
og out and dwells upon at some length. 
e is very far from being the first writer 
on this topic who has done so; but nowhere 
have we seen the case for higher education, 
in the best and broadest sense of the term, 
ut with greater force, fairness, and lucidity. 
e makes point after point, in a way which 
ean hardly fail to bring conviction home to 
the most perverse, unintelligent, or apathetic. 
We scarcely dare to begin to quote lest we 
be lured on till we have reproduced in the 
pages of the Acapemy so much of Debateable 
Claims that it would be unnecessary for our 
readers to possess themselves of copies of 
the work. This would be appreciative, but 
hardly grateful. There is, however, a limit to 
self-restraint, and we may allow ourselves a 
few citations by way of samples. In the 
Introduction we are asked : 


** Does the cry for Secondary Education mean 
that we wish to restore one class of local schools 
to the position which they once occupied ? Or 
does it mean that in the future, as to a large 
extent at the present time, it will not be 
possible for professional men who live in large 
towns to get their children educated on the 
professioual plane without incurring the expense 
of a boarding school? In other words, is the 
tendency of the new Act to be permanently to 
depress a large number of local schools; or, on 
the other hand, to elevate them from their 
present degradation, and place them where 
they were when the majority of them were 
founded ? ” 


Again : 

‘* Paid councils of education, responsible to a 
central authority for the administration of large 
areas—some -dozen for the whole kingdom 
—seem the form of administration most likely 
to do the work required. . . . Organised 
elementary education was in some respects a 
new thing in 1870; what we are now concerned 
with is the organisation of an old thing, rather 





than the creation of a new one. ... At the 
present time we are allowing our grammar 
schools to perish by neglect; of 
strengthening them, we create rival institu- 
tions.” 


This last sentence is illustrated by a re- 
ference to an unnamed town, which, 


‘following the prevalent tendency of the 
country at large, prefers to create a new in- 
stitution rather than strengthen and extend the 
work of an old one, for it — a well- 
equipped grammar school, whose endowments 
dan’ be Ghown to have exiebel Caldte hs your of 
grace 1291.” 

Had the date been 1485 we should have 
known that the allusion was to the Christ 
Church er” the ‘“ Extension College” at 
Reading. Literature, by the way, Mr. 
Tarver is sound ; 


**In the world of letters, the writer who is at 
the level of the average ignorance of his day 
will have a larger number of readers than he 
who writes for all time. It was better worth a 
man’s while at the end of the last cent to be 
a Samuel Richardson than a Samuel Johnson: 
it is at least as lucrative now to be a Marie 
Corelli or a Hall Caine as even to be a George 
Eliot.” 

But to return to our pedagogies : 


‘“‘The endowment of teachers without build- 
ings on the medieval system is at least 
economical ; the modern system of finding the 
buildings, paying the pupil, and leaving the 
teacher to chance, is expensive and absolutely 
ineffective.” 

Next he deals with the shibboleth of the 
scientist : 

‘* What precisely do we mean by the term 
science ? What do we wish to be at when we 
set apart a million and odd ev year for 
scientific and technical instruction? Are we 
interested in promoti scientific habits of 
thought among the majority of our country- 


men? Or are we not rather interested in 
diffusing the knowledge of some of the results 
which have been achieved by scientific men 


because we believe that this knowledge is useful 
for commercial p ?... Alas, my Lady 
Science, your reputation was not particularly 
good when you were sup to be married 
to the ician, and you have not materiall 
improved it by, your more recent flirtation wi 

e = 


And how this epidemic of bagman’s science 
has infected even the ancient seats of learn- 
ing may be seen in the recent attempt to 
establish—Heaven save the mark !—a “‘ final 
honour school of agriculture” at Oxford : 
a proposal happily defeated, though by a 
bare majority. We are forcibly reminded 
here of a crafty device, exerted in a nobler 
cause, ae played ae et success 
upon the dull cupidity of the Britis nt. 
Whenever difficulties were objected to a 
promising boy being placed upon the 
classical side of a certain school, it was 
pointed out by the head master that Greek 
was, to all intents and purposes, a modern 
language, and would, therefore, be of the 
greatest practical value for business objects, 
should the lad in question elect later on to 
discard scholarship for the Levantine sponge 
trade, or any other department of Oriental 
commerce. 

Two scraps more and we have finished 
with quotation: ‘“ No subjects, not even 
Latin and Greek, have a moralising influence 
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upon the pupil if they are taught by men 
i ideal, both of learning and of re- 
sponsibility to their pupils, is limited. to 
enabling them to pass some definite standard 
in an examination.” Thus much for the 
commercialism of the crammer; next for 
the inanities of the psychologist: ‘‘ Much 
time may be wasted over pedagogic 
literature — Froebel and the rest. The 
practical difficulties of teaching are not 
surmounted by acquaintance with psycho- 
logical theorists.” 

A good many other defects, errors, and 
shortcomings in our educational arrange- 
ments are noticed, to which we have 

reviously called attention in these columns. 
Such are the need for substituting one 
uniform scheme of school examinations for 
the multitudinous and heterogeneous tests 
that now bewilder the parent and embarrass 
the teacher; the imbecility of the present 
mode of selection for the public services, 
in which physical qualifications are, even 
for the army, virtually disregarded; 
the quaint preference for wholly inex- 
perienced men shown by governing bodies 
when electing to headships; and the com- 
bined injustice and absurdity of what Mr. 
Tarver styles the clerical domination, a 
dying domination, it is true, but which 
has yet to receive its coup de grdce. 

To say that we hold with every statement 
and every opinion put forward in these 
essays would be to assert that two of a trade 
ever entirely agree, which would be flying 
in the face of proverbial philosophy. We 
fall foul, for example, of much of the 
contents of chapter vii. The arguments 
therein adduced against the training of 
masters are not very convincing, and, mutatis 
mutandis, would apply equally well to train- 
ing for any calling or profession. What 
would be thought of the view that Bob 
Sawbones should not be instructed in the 
most approved methods of amputating a leg, 
and that Tommy Atkins should not be 
taught to shoulder arms after a particular 
fashion, because it “‘ would destroy their 
inventiveness”? As with his Epistle Adu- 
latory at the outset, so in chapter vi., the 
author gets a little tedious over his hero- 
worshipping of a doubtless estimable but 
obscure person, about whom those who had 
not the advantage of his personal acquaint- 
ance will experience some difficulty in work- 
ing up an enthusiasm. Still, we were told 
in the dedication that this was to be a dull 
book, and we must therefore not complain 
if Mr. Tarver, finding it hard to be dull, 
laid himself out with especial effort to 
vindicate his promise in one solitary 
chapter. We will only remark in passing 
that it is curious that the ‘Ideal Teacher” 
of writers on Education is invariably 
a master who is unable to keep order 
in his class-room. Our conscience is 
pricked by the reflection that the colleagues 
whom we have felt constrained gently but 
firmly to remove, on this menial ground- 
less score, were clearly ideal teachers, and 
we, blinded by our coarse and barbaric 
notions, never saw it! 

_ A strange slip occurs on p. 5, where Caxton 
is antedated by a century, and there is a 
Stray misprint here and there: “ head 
master” of St. Paul’s School for “ high 





master” (p. 15), ‘‘ Sherbourne” for ‘‘Sher- | 


borne” (p. 49), Sir Thomas ‘‘ Moore” for 
“More” (p. 55). In the second paragraph 
of p. 259 for ‘‘ proprietary ” (three times) | 
we should surely read “ private.” 

But we must gird no more. The book is | 
distinctly one to be read, and that not only by 
those actually engaged in teaching, but even 
more by persons who are, or who may become, 
concerned in the government of our schools. 
Let these last not omit, or take offence at, 
the final chapter addressed ‘‘ To the County 
Councillor.” Let such commit to heart the 
pregnant sentence with which the author 
closes: a warning “against the prevailing 
tendency to encourage people to think rather 
of what they shall get “ education than of 


what they shall be.” 


BIRDS IN LONDON. 


Birds in London. By W.H. Hudson, F.Z.S. 

(Longmans. ) 

To apprehend the troubles that afflict Mr. 
W. H. Hudson it is necessary to understand 
his personal equation as a writer, for he 
holds a place distinctly his own. It is not 
quite that of a learned ornithologist. Here, 
for instance, he makes no pretension to 
furnish an exhaustive list of birds that have 
been seen in London, and accordingly has 
not rummaged the old newspaper files 
wherein the facts are duly recorded. That 
is a task still to be accomplished, although 
several old and incomplete lists are in 
existence. Many a strange bird of prey has 
hovered above the traffic of Fleet-street, many 
a strange songster has alighted in Hyde Park. 
Concerning these occurrences he seems to 
feel but an attenuated interest. Nor is he 
of the vivid word-painting school of out-door 
essayists whose ambition is to make animated 
pictures of bird-life. On the contrary, his 
aim is to preach kindness to the inferior 
part of creation, and his creed well may be: 
‘« He prayeth best who loveth best all things 
both great and small.” And so the best of 
this book lies in such passages as that 
describing ‘‘ Afternoon Tea ” in Hyde Park, 
when the workman, shouldering his tools, 
halts to throw the remains of his dinner to 
the sparrow and cushat, and nursemaids 
stop their perambulators while the children 
scatter crumbs, and a bond of kindness 
unites man and bird. Incidentally he lets 
you know it to be his own custom in hard 
weather to buy pennyworths of sprats to 
feast the gulis who come to him when times 
are hard. 

But, as Mr. Tulliver would have said, ‘it 
is a puzzling world” to a man with a notion 
of this kind, for true gentleness does not 
exist, except in the breast of a few amiable 
persons. Nature herself has cruel methods 
of keeping her tribes in order, and Mr. 
Hudson is compelled to lift up his burden 

ainst other than two-foo marauders. 
There are greedy pike in Wanstead Lake 
who inspire him with doubt ‘if the wild 
duck, teal, little grebe, and moorhen succeed in 





rearing many young in this most dangerous 
water.” Hisfears are somewhat exaggerated, 
and betray a certain unfamiliarity with wild | 
life, which we Rave noticed before in his 


writing. The truth is, that it is an excep- 
tional occurrence for “the fresh water 
shark” to attack feather. With more 
reason he bewails the multitude of rats—the 
most destructive and cunning of quadrupeds. 
Then there is that egg-stealing villain, the 
jay, whom he would fain preserve for his 
pretty tints, and execute for his robberies. 
Worst of all, there is that product of 
civilisation, the ownerless, wandering cat. 
In an army, as he calculates, of nigh a 
hundred thousand, it prowls by night in 
ark and square and garden, destroying and 
omasie. He devotes a whole chapter to 
the discussion of this great ‘“‘ cat question,” 
but without arriving at any very practical 
result. A policeman cannot catch a stray 
cat as easily as if it were a dog, and modern 
ingenuity has not yet devised a cat-proof 
wire fence. So much is he impressed by 
the importance of the matter that he adjures 
the County Council to come to the rescue. 

The history of bird-life in London abounds 
in what is curious and interesting. At one 
time white spoonbills and herons used to 
build together in the Bishop’s grounds at 
Fulham. The spoonbill has almost forsaken 
England now, but the heronries at Richmond 
Park and Wanstead still remain to delight 
metropolitan lovers of nature. In old books 
so frequent are the references to the kites that 
used to be seen all over the town, but were 
particularly numerous about Covent Garden, 
that it is difficult to realise how rare the 
bird has become. Another familiar of street 
and park was the magpie—Waterton, a 
naturalist of the present century, records 
that he saw twenty-three all together in 
Kensington Gardens. Over the whole 
country this bird is decreasing in numbers. 
A “Son of the Marshes” has told us it is so 
rare in Surrey that he comes to the London 
parks to see it. Mr. Hudson believes, how- 
ever, that the three or four visible there 
are only estrays from confinement, and un- 
fortunately they seem to be all hens, so that 
no breeding has yet taken place. Sadly does 
he lament the disappearance of the old 
London rookeries—that at Gray’s Inn being 
the only one left. The rook is so very 
numerous in the country, however, that it 
has become a plague to the agricultural 
fraternity. We can assure him also that 
the daw’s retreat from town is not due to 
diminution—his is as yet far from being near 
the fate of the chough, most picturesque 
and most unfortunate of the family. The 
carrion crow, wild as he is, delights in our 
parks, or would delight if his thievish and 
cannibal propensities did not make of him “a 
wolf’s-head ”’ among birds. Mr. Hudson’s 
regret that ‘‘the stately raven” has practi- 

y vanished even from the outskirts of 
the town will be widely shared. 

On the other hand, there are many com- 
pensations. Some birds unknown to an 
earlier generation of Londoners may be 
observed in the very heart of the city. That 
interesting bird the dabchick every spring 
comes to make its floating nest in St. James’s 
Pond, flies away in autumn, and annually 
renews its visit. Wood-pigeons have estab- 
lished many colonies in London; an illus- 
tration represents one sitting on the head of 
Shakespeare’s bust in Leicester-square, and 
this shy woodlander in Regent’s Park and 
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Hyde Park ee as tame as a Museum 
pigeon. Equally curious is the self-made 
tameness of the wild duck, which has taken 
to nest in the crowns of the oak pollards in 
Hyde Park, and whose young may be seen 
now running on the grass or swimming in 
the water. As companion it has the long- 
legged moorhen, which always has been a 
creature very friendly toman. Of the smaller 
birds Mr. Hudson writes too dolefully. Far 
more care is taken of them now than used to 
be the case, and in the most severe weather 
they have a wide choice of balconies and 
gardens where food and water are placed for 
them. They may not breed so plentifully in 
the public gardens, but they certainly do so 
as freely as ever in private grounds and 
gardens. No doubt, however, in order to 
attain the object and enforce the moral of 
the book—the need of further protection— 
it was necessary to make the account as 
black as possible. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 





What is Socialism ? “ Scotsburn.” 


(Isbister & Co.) 


Ir any of our readers turn to this book in 
the hope of finding a coherent answer to 
the question propounded in its title, they 
will be disappointed. ‘‘Scotsburn’’ has com- 
piled, with much diligence, a long series of 
extracts from the abundant but ephemeral 
literature of Socialism. These he strings 
together, sometimes printing several pages 
of them in succession without so much 
as a note of introduction, and from 
the medley thus produced he creates a 
grotesque figure which he labels ‘“ Social- 
ism.” To this absurdity he adds, from time 
to time, the Kaiser William (p. 68), the 
Russian Emperor (p. 71), Ex-President 
Cleveland waving the Monroe doctrine 
(p- 96), and even President Kruger, and 
then shrieks out that these and the monster 
Socialism are the ‘‘ beginning of the end 
of the British Empire.” It is quite im- 
possible to take either the*auther or his 
ook seriously. He writes as one in a 
nightmare, takes all his own assumptions for 
granted, begs every question put to them, 
and becomes positively frantic whenever he 
thinks of the dreadful wickedness of those 
who attack his cherished prejudices. Nor, 
while the matter of the book is thus so bad, 
can anything more favourable be said of its 
manner. An example or two may suffice. 
He describes (p. 2) the subjects embraced 
and the interests attacked by “ Socialism,” 
and proceeds : 


By 


“It is not too much to say, that the generally 
accepted ideas and opinions, various and remote 
as they may be from each other in their forms, 
concerning all and each of these, and probably 
of innumerable other questions dear in some 
form or other to the heart of everyone of us, 
Socialism antagonises and struggles to subvert.” 


How delightful! And what can he mean? 
A little further on he finds it impossible to 
unravel a somewhat similar tangle himself, 
without perpetrating the most delightful 





mixed metaphors. At p. 4, he describes a 
difficulty which rises “ like a stone wall ” 
before the Socialist, but on p. 5 it has 
become ‘‘a rock of unpleasantly formid- 
able dimensions,” and subsequently, on the 
same page, ‘‘a maw of insatiable craving” 
into which the Socialist has to fling 
his principles! Whole columns could be 
filled. with equally amusing extracts, lead- 
ing one to surmise that, in spite of his 
pen-name, ‘‘ Scotsburn ” really hails from 
the sister isle. But to what end should 
we devote time and space to this object? 
Nobody intcrested in the Socialist con- 
troversy will doubt that there is room for 
serious criticism of Socialist doctrines. In 
every European country Socialism knocks at 
the door of civilisation and asks uncomfort- 
able questions—such as, whether unfettered 
individual competition is a principle to 
which the regulation of industry may safely 
be entrusted ? and, whether the conflict of 
private interests will ever produce a well- 
ordered commonwealth? We may not like 
these questions to be put, but it is no 
answer to them to retort, as ‘‘Scotsburn’”’ does, 
that some Socialists are Atheists, or that 
most of them are rogues, fools, or poor and 
ignorant persons. Nor does he dispose of 
the Socialist solutions to these problems by 
expostulating that the dearest prejudices of 
his heart would be destroyed if that.“ in- 
cessant private war, which,” as Sir Henry 
Maine says, “‘leads each man to strive to 
place himself on another’s shoulders and 
remain there,” were removed. The book 
is futile. It possesses neither index nor 
bibliography, and leaves one wondering 
what could have induced any publisher to 
issue it. 


Life in an Old English Town. By Mary 
Dormes Harris. ‘Social England Series.” 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


For the purposes of simplifying her task 
the author has taken Coventry, which in 
many ways is typical, and has described its 
life, government, and religion in medieval 
times. Her work has been done with much 
care and thoroughness, although we could 
wish for a hint of vivacity here and there. 
The archives of the town seem to have been 
most conscientiously examined, and all 
sources are acknowledged in footnotes, as 
they should be. To most persons the chapters 
dealing with “‘ Daily Life in the Town” are 
likely to be of the greatest interest, but we 
have found the book readable throughout. 
In her account of Lady Godiva’s ride, the 
author tells us that Peeping Tom is an 
accretion dating from as recent a period as 
the eighteenth century, not till seven hundred 
years after the ride. This is disappointing. 
Of another character, whom we merely 
glimpse, we should like to know more: John 
French, alchemist, who in 1477 intended ‘to 
practise a true and profitable conclusion in 
the cunnyng of transmutacion of meteals 
to” the “ profyt and pleasur of” the king’s 
grace, and was therefore, by the king’s 
order, never to be 


‘* letted, troubled, or vext of his seid labor and 
a. to th’ entent that he at his good 
iberte may shewe vnto vs and such as be by vs 
therfor appointed the cler effect of his said 
conclusions.” 





The entry, however, setting furth thus much 
concerning John French is the last word of 
him, For the benefit of the ingenious Mr. 
Emmens, of New York, it would be interest- 
ing to know what became of the Coventry 
alchemist. One little point before we leave 
this book. The author (we know not 
whether to call her Mrs. or Miss) in her 
preface thanks the editor of the series for 
‘useful suggestions.’ Surely such indebted- 
ness should be understood. 


Flower Favourites. By Lizzie Deas. (George 
Allen.) 


Miss Deas has ransacked old and new 
authors for fact and fancy concerning 
flowers, and the result is a pleasant bundle 
of erudition. This, of the origin of clematis, 
is the kind of thing: 

‘‘ The Cossacks were at war with the Tartars, 
and on one occasion, finding the latter too 
strong for them, turned and ran away. At 
this the Cossack leader, ashamed and indignant, 
struck his forehead with the handle of his pike, 
whereupon instautly there arose a wild tempest 
which hurled the cowardly Cossacks high into 
the air, pounded them to thousands of frag- 
ments, and mingled their dust with that of the 
Tartars. From the dust sprung the clematis 
integrifolia. But so troubled were the souls of 
the Cossacks knowing their bones to be mingled 
with the earth of the hated foreigners, that 
they prayed God to disseminate them in their 
beloved Ukraine, where the young girls would 
pluck and weave into garlands the flowers of 
the Tziganka [the name for the clematis in 
Little Russia]. God heard and granted the 
prayer, and it is a popular belief in Little 
Russia that if only every man would hang a 
Tziganka from his waist-belt, all the dead 
Cossacks would again come to life.” 


This legend, though somewhat steep, will 
serve. Among the other plants whose 
history Miss Deas has unravelled are the 
rose, the lily, the poppy, the tulip, the 
narcissus, the marigold, chicory, daffodil, 
and leek. 


Bird Neighbours. 
Low & Co.) 


Tuts is a noble volume, with as many illus- 
trations in colours as there are weeks in 
the year, and an introduction by Mr. John 
Burroughs, and everything handsome about 
it. And its sub-title is: ‘‘An Introductory 
Acquaintance with One Hundred and Fifty 
Birds Commonly Found in the Gardens, 
Meadows, and Woods about our Homes.” 
‘“‘ Now,” we said, “ we shall be able to take 
a country walk to some purpose; we shall 
at last know a starling from a thrush, and 
a wren from a cassowary, and what the bird 
is that sings in the apple-tree.” But when 
we looked down the index it was full of 
bobolinks and phoebes, chickadees and cat- 
birds, juncos and blue-birds, thrashers and 
flickers, wax-wings and tanagers; and to a 
steady, stay-at-home Englishman what is 
the use of that? But when we visit New 
England we shall be wonderfully up in its 
feather lore. For the benefit of inquirers 
in this country who share our ignorance 
concerning birds and our curiosity, a similar 
work might be issued with profit. There 
are, of course, popular guides to ornithology 
in some numbers, but we know of none so 
well arranged and presented as this. An 
enterprising publisher might look to it. 


By Neltje Blanchan. (S. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 
A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 
By Mrs. Humppry Warp. 


Mrs. Ward’s new novel has a charming 
heroine who is realised with at skill— 
Laura Fountain—and around her this sad, 
sincere story moves. The scene is laid in 
Westmoreland in the Catholic home of 
Bannisdale, where the Helbecks have lived 
for twenty generations. The master belongs 
to the third order of St. Francis, has given 
himself and his goods to his church, is a 
confirmed bachelor, and an ascetic. Enters 
Laura Fountain, young, charming, intelli- 
gent and a P; The book ends in 
tragedy. (Smith, Elder & Co. 464 pp. 6s.) 


Evetyn Innes. 


Evelyn Innes is dedicated to ‘ Arthur 
Symons and W. B. Yeats, two contem- 
writers with whom I am in sym- 
pathy.” It is a “ musical” novel, and traces 
the career of the heroine from the time she 
clambered on her father’s knee to her ten 
days’ retreat in a convent at Wimbledon. 
Between whiles—that is in the 480 pages 
of the book—Evelyn becomes a great prima 
donna, and has other experiences. For the 
writer is Mr. George Moore. We are 
romised a sequel, to be called Sister Teresa. 
tr. Fisher Unwin. 480 pp. 6s.) 


By Grorce Moore. 


Joun Burnet or Barns. By Jounn Bucnay, 


Mr. Buchan, though still at Oxford, has 
written short stories, long romances, and 
has won the Newdigate. This is his second 
romance. The story opens in June, 1678 ; the 
hero, a boy, is fishing the Tweed. The narra- 
tive isofadventure, of truelove, of a rival; and 
the style is crisp and studied. The chapter 
headings show the author’s manner. They 
are such as these: “How I Rode to the 
South,” “Of the Man with One Eye and 
the Encounter in the Green Cleuch,” ‘‘ How 
Three Men Held a Townin Terror.” (John 
Lane. 444 pp. 6s.) 


ADVENTURES OF THE ComTE 
DE LA Muetre. By Bernarp Capes. 


Hardly have we finished and admired 
The Lake of Wine, than Mr. Capes is ready 
with another book. The period of this 
story is the Reign of Terror, it is told in 
the first person, and is a lively and romantic 
piece, with some impressive scenes of the 
ferror. The Younger Generation are either 
Meredithians or Stevensonians. Read the 
passage that follows, and you will know 
under which Captain Mr. Capes fights: 
“Oh, but thisjwas the devil of an embarrass- 
ment! I had sat out sermons that stabbed 
me below the belt at every lunge.” (W. 
Blackwood & Sons. 301 pp. 6s.) 


THE Woores or JEzEBEL 
PETryYFER. By Hatpane McF att. 


The West Indian negro has too long 
suffered neglect. Here is an attempt to 


depict him to the life; his virtues and vices, 
his superstitions and amusements, his fun 
and his grief. The result is a mixture of 








fiction and ethnology. Jezebel Pettyfer 
plays only a secondary part: the central 
figure of the book is Masheen Dyle (so- 
called because he once stole a a 
machine), thief and humorist, cynic an 
Lothario. (Grant Richards. 403 pp. 6s.) 


Aunt JoupirH’s 
IsLanp. By F. C. Constasiez. 


“A Comedy of Kith and Kin,” by the 
author of Zhe Curse of Intellect. Aunt 
Judith is a strong - minded millionairess 
who is bent upon the reconciliation of all 
members of her family—they range from 
peers to butlers—and the salvation of a 
company of Armenians from the persecutions 
of the Porte. As a refuge for herself, her 
kin, and the Armenians, she buys an island 
in the Mediterranean, establishes a monarchy 
thereon, and defies the Powers by astute 
diplomacy. (Grant Richards. 360 pp. 6s.) 


Sun BEeEt zs. By Tomas PINKERTON. 


A social satire by one who fights undor the 
flag of Mr. Meredith. The class examined 
and laid bare is the newly rich and the 
parasites who are pleased to be their guests. 
The leading character is a methodical mil- 
lionaire, a kind of Willoughby Patterne 
grown older; and the story shows him the 
butt of certain amusing schemers in a 
Thames-side town. As in all Mr. Pinkerton’s 
books, there are some engaging canine 
characters. (John Lane. 250 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue WueEeEt or Gop. By Grorcre EcErron. 


The first long novel by the author of 
Keynotes and Discords. The book is a 
detailed psychological study, the subject 
being a sensitive, emotional girl among 
unsympathetic people. The author’s analy- 
tical power has full play. (Grant Richards. 
322 pp. 6s.) 


Marjory MaxweELt. By Ina Jackson. 


This appears to be Miss Jackson’s 
second. It is a tender little tale. “Can 
you give yourself to me?” asks ‘the 
Rev. Thomas.” ‘ ‘TI can—I will,’ unhesitat- 
ingly rejoined Marjory, a rosy tint suffusing 
her face, and a wondrously beautiful smile 
rippling upon her lips, as she put both her 
hands into her lover’s, and allowed him to 
raise them to his lips, and kiss them again 
and again. To what other extravagant 
demonstration of his happiness the minister 
of Staneridge might have been carried was 
a second later stopped short by the recollec- 
tion of his public surroundings.” (Edin- 
burgh : Small. 272 pp. 45s.) 


By Lovts Broke anp 
WaAtrTer JEFFERY. 


These authors have already collaborated 
in A First Fleet Family. This is a stirring 
romance of Pitcairn Island, and it all 
happened before Pitcairn was ‘‘ discovered.” 
(Fisher Unwin. 298 pp. 6s.) 


THe MuTINEER. 


In THE Swim. By Ricnuarp Henry Savaae. 


Yet another novel ‘by the spirited and 
inexhaustible author of My Official Wife. 
‘*A story,” he calls it, “of currents and 
undercurrents in gayest New York.” The 





narrative bustles breathlessly forward. Here 
is a sentence: “‘T’ll give you carte blanche 
as my guest, Vreeland,’ laughed Potter, 
‘You can take anybody you want on my 
yacht—save only that bright-eyed devil 
Dickie.’” Another: ‘‘ ‘ He asks you to cable 
him your decision!’ said the Queen of the 
Street. ‘I have simply telegraphed, ‘ Im- 
possible! I decline,”’ Pros ase ; Vreeland, 
and then, in .the silence, the shade of 
Judas Iscariot laughed far down in hell.” 
(Routledge. 361 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


SrerHen Brenv. By Parr Larareve. 


A new novel in two volumes—truly a 
return to the past! The author—who wrote 
The New Judgment of Paris—is addicted to 
light conversation. In one chapter the 
Novel is under discussion, when some- 
one expresses the heresy: ‘‘ Never go to 
Academies for fresh observations of life; it 
isn’t their business.” An amusing book, 
rich in modern types. (Constable. 238 pp. 
and 284 pp. 12s.) 


Tue INEVITABLE. By Downina TALpor. 


The trivial life, long drawn out. ‘She 
stopped herself suddenly, for she had dis- 
covered herself indulging in a very wicked 
desire. Firstly, how wrong it was to wish 
to go to God’s house for the sake of seeing 
a young gentleman.” Someone else says: 
‘“At seventeen my admirers were many. 
At eighteen Mr. Fortescue had won me; 
and at nineteen I was married. ... We 
had not been married more than six months 
before he openly told me that I was but one 
of his many playthings.” (Digby & Long. 
412 pp. 6s.) 


Puese TIxson. By F. P. Humpnrey. 


Phoebe was a spinster of Massachusetts 
rising forty; she had never been really 
young; and when her betrothal to the 
fascinating Emery was announced, Mrs. 
Pratt ‘felt it in her very bones that 
that weddin’ wa’n’t never to be.” When 
Emery at the last moment cried off, and 
the wedding party found itself short of the 
groom, “‘ Phoebe said in a voice steady and 
clear: ‘You can all go. There’s nothing to 
wait for. Good day.’” So there was grit 
in the maiden who never had been young. 
She promises well. (Ward, Lock. 307 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 


CLEMENT Caruitze’s Dream. 
By Betron OTTERBURN. 


There seems to have been some confusion 
of a spook with a powder barrel. When it 
was dramatically cleared up, Lucy put her 
head out of the window and “yelled like 
fury.” But the men smoked the ‘‘ choicest 
cigars” ; and when one of them told another 
about his dream, the hearer looked ‘‘ thunder- 
struck with astonishment.” To be rightly 
enjoyed, the book should be read in the 
spirit in which it was written. (Digby & 
Long. 326 pp. 6s.) 


Grace O'MALLEY. 


This spirited lady was a chieftainess of 
the O’Malleys, notorious pirates. She fre- 
quently rebelled against the government of 
Elizabeth, but found time to become the 


By Roserr Macuray. 
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mother of the first Viscount Mayo. The 
present story is put into the mouth of a 
certain Ruari Macdonald, her chief lieu- 
tenant, and winds up with a double wedding, 
the Pirate Queen being one of the brides. 
(Cassells. 338 pp.) 


By L. B. Watrorp. 


She was ‘‘a girl of eighty.” The phrase, 
apart, sounds grotesque ; but the portrait of 
the buoyant little old woman, with the 
tastes and the recreations, the faith and the 
simplicity, of a child, is sweet. The slight 
tale breathes the spirit that Mrs. Walford's 
admirers value. (Longmans. 233 pp. 6s.) 


Lzeppy Marcet. 


REVIEWS. 


The Indiseretions of Lady Asenath. By Basil 
Thomson. (A, D. Innes & Co.) 


NE man of genius and two or three 
writers of unquestionable talent have 
dealt with the life of the natives of the 
South Sea Islands, but none has set it 
forth to better purpose, with greater 
intimacy or sympathy, than Mr. Basil 
Thomson in his Jndiseretions of Lady 
Asenath, There can hardly be a doubt 
that if the quick imagination and 
absorptive intelligence of R. L. 8S. had 
known the Samoans longer, and had closer 
communion with them, we should have had 
from him a better book than any he pro- 
duced about the people he loved so well; 
but, that failing, we have in Zhe Indiscre- 
tions of Lady Asenath the best, the most 
satisfying, and the most suggestive book 
that has yet been done on the Melanesians. 
Mr. Basil Thomson’s book is not a novel, 
nor a collection of short stories, nor, spite 
of its taking title, is there much indiscretion 
expounded, however hinted at. It is rather 
to be described as a set of sketches shrewdly 
and craftily bitten in. For the purpose of 
exposition that method is, probably, better 
than the imaginative way of fiction; and 
exposition is evidently Mr. Thomson’s pur- 
pose—exposition of ordinary details of life, 
of manners and customs, and of extra- 
ordinary matters of belief and superstition. 
Lady Asenath is a Fijian princess; and 
her indiscretions are little other than the ex- 
pression of the revolt of her shrewd, gay, and 
intelligent mind, from the overlay (the ader- 
glaube, as Matthew Arnold was wont solemnly 
to describe that kind of thing), the veneer, 
which European civilisation and religion 
strive to impose upon the nature of the 
South Sea Tdeadee. Let us say at once that 
Lady Asenath, whether creation or portrait, 
is a most engaging woman. Here is the 
agreeable account of her birth and up- 
bringing, which (as will be noted) contains 
subtly injected into the narrative a good 
deal of the lore of Fijian custom : 


‘Her mother, when her time drew near, 
slipped quietly away to a little shed built 
secretly in the bush... . There were great 
rejoicings when the infant Asenath was carried 
home. Oiled and powdered thick with turmeric, 





she fell to upon her first meal, a mouthful of 
candle-nut juice, which made her very sick. 
Then, for three days, she was consigned to the 
wet nurse, and on the fourth her mother sat 
with her to receive the presents from her loyal 
— She cost her country dear, for the yam 
arvest was not yet, and there must be feasts 
for each of ber accomplishments: the feast of 
the tenth day; of the ‘turning,’ when she 
could turn over on a mat; of the ‘crawling,’ 
when she first progressed by wriggling. As 
she grew, she was made to suffer for her rank, 
for she was ‘forbidden the sunshine.’ Her 
playfellows might go fishing in the shallows, 
or wallow in the warm mud of the salt-pans, 
but she must chafe in the gloom of a darkened 
house, bleaching her brown skin; also, being 
of noble birth, she might not wear any clothing 
until the initiatory feast was made, and it 
chanced that a period of great scarcity deferred 
this ceremony long beyond the fitting age, so 
that for nearly two years, though grown to 
womanhood, she dared not venture out of doors 
until the night had veiled her. Then some 
Peeping Tom might have caught a glimpse of 
a bronze statue fleeing to the cover of the 
mangrove to vent her pent-up girlhood in 
lonely gambols. It is in this strange childhood 
that I like to find excuses for the Lady 
Asenath’s sympathy with youth, her love of 
midnight frolic, and her perennial girlishness.” 
Her freedom from restraint is also partly 
to be accounted for by the fact that her 
years were still tender when she lost her 
father. He died fighting; and Lady Asenath 
would tell of his fate without emotion : 
‘He was clubbed when the sun was setting, 
and the chiefs of Sambeto ate him.” Of her 
grandfather Navula, the Moon, it is told 
how he paid a great and elaborate com- 
pliment to the English missionary who 
received him into the Christian fold; with 
the simplest desire to be princely in his 
hospitality he invited the missionary to a 
feast of human flesh, delicately baked and 
browned! , ae 

Where all is so admirably done—done 
with so much knowledge and at the same 
time with so much reticence, done with so 
much humour and so much sympathy—and 
when all is conveyed in a style of such 
agreeable suppleness and compass, it is 
invidious to single out chapters or passages 
for especial een We recall the story of 
the man who would not be imprisoned, 
the account of the sacred circle of stones 
and the secret rites, and, on the humorous 
side, the amazing football and cricket 
matches ; but there cling closest to our 
mempry the excellent description of the 
balolo-fishing and the whole of the last 
chapter of all, ‘‘The Passing of Asenath,” 
which is nothing less than a masterpiece of 
writing and of exposition of the Fijian 
beliefs concerning death and the future life— 
the native beliefs, that is, before Christianity 
wrecked them. And, as Lady Asenath repre- 
sents for us the gay, unmoral, idolatrous 
Fijian, so does Bishop Wesele (and, in a 
smaller measure, Chaplain Michael) repre- 
sent most tenderly and touchingly the native 
mind struggling through its centuries-old 
overlay of superstition towards the better 
and freer conditions of the Christian 
code. 

The book, let it be said in conclusion, is 
a perfect storehouse of delightful character 
and lore, sufficient to furnish forth a cart- 
load of South Sea romances. 





Spanish John. By William McLennan. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


Tis story has all the materials for fine 
romance. It is concerned with a romantic 
cause and its most dramatic moment. The 
hero goes to the Scots college in Rome; he 
takes his share in Continental wars, and 
returns at last to his own land only to find 
the Prince an exile, his clan broken, and his 
mission fruitless. The author, we under- 
stand, is a Scoto-Canadian, and he has read 
his Jacobite history with care. The crowds 
of priests, Irish adventurers, soldiers of 
fortune, swindling Highland lairds, and 
needy caterans who formed the rearguard 
of the hopeless rebellion, are portrayed with 
accuracy and diligence. Here is all the 
stuff of the dramatic; but what profits it all 
if the spirit be wanting ? 

And wanting the spirit assuredly is. We 
have read the book with a sympathetic 
mind, and found it lifeless. There is one 
good character, Father O’Rourke, but he is 
spoiled by the dulness of his company. One 
scene—that of the holding of the Black Pass 
—approaches vigour, but it tails off into the 
commonplace. The story is a tangle, a 
collection of blind alleys and paths which 
promise interest but end in bog. There is 
no lack of care in construction, but it is 
the care which prompts an author to make 
industrious use of material which he has 
amassed, and not the patient labouring 
of the artist. There is nothing of the 
breeze and swing of d narrative, no 
subtlety in the characters, no feeling for the 
passion and mystery and despair of this 
great tragedy. It is simply a piece of 
second-rate history, none the less historical 
in its manner because its matter is fictitious. 

And the pity is great when we reflect on 
the chance that has been missed. The people 
who walk on stilts through these pages are 
the very chosen folk of romance. Lovat, 
bent with age and ill-living, who carried the 
subtlest brain in the land behind his mask- 
like face, the ‘‘ gentle Lochiel,” the Secretary 
Murray, the blindly faithful and disreput- 
able clansmen, and the inevitable traitors of 
the Allan Knock class—here is the matter 
for great drama. The novel of the ’Forty- 
five remains to be written, for Scott and 
Stevenson have only played with the fringes 
of the thing, and the common historical 
botcher has not got beyond a hasty glance. 
But the man who would write it must have 
an eye for the subtle and strange in charac- 
ter, and the nerve to achieve the dramatic. 
He must feel the whole moving irony of this 
vain endeavour, and he must put into his 
words the very grey and black of the hard 
country where the struggle was ended. 


A Woman in Grey. By Mrs. C. N. 
Williamson. (Routledge.) 


A Woman in Grey is a multiplication ad 
infinitum of murders, oubliettes, secret 
panels, trap-doors, poisdns, and a thousand 
and one other uncanny things. And there 
is a special terror in the shape of a tiger, 
who disposes of his victims—don’t ask us 
how many—in an ordinary English country 
house. If you like this kind of story, read 
A Woman in Grey. 
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Mr. MURRAY begs to call attention to the ‘Index and Directory” with which the newer Editions 
of his Handbooks are supplied. These contain all information as to Hotels, Conveyances, &c , and are 
constantly kept up to date, so that purchasers of his Guide Books are always aoled: with the very latest 


information. 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


“The genera! quality of Murray, the scientific character of the information, the accuracy and interest of the historical particulars, 
to say nothing of the lowness of the price, place his Guides far ahead of any competitors.’””—Saturday Review. 


HANDBOOK for ENGLAND and WALES. Arranged Alphabetically, with List of Railway 


Stations, Hotels, and all Places and Objects worth seeing. 1 vol. Maps. 12s. 
‘HANDBOOK for SCOTLAND. Thoroughly Revised, with Special detailed information for 





Pedestrians, and entirely new Maps. Printed on specially thin and light paper. 9s. [ Now ready. 
HANDBOOK for IRELAND. New and thoroughly Revised Edition. With entirely new Set of 

‘Maps and Plans. Printed on specially light and thin paper. 9s. [In a few days. 
RAGTERS 7" COUNTIES : Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and | Sane teens - 

’ ’ R . 8. 

— ha ag SOUTH WALES. 6s. 
SURREY. 6s. NORTHAMPTON and RUTLAND. 7s. 6d. 
HANTS. 6s. | DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and STAFFORD. 9s. 
ISLE of WIGHT. 2s. 6d. | SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE. 6s. 
HERTS, BEDS, and HUNTS. 7s. 6d. LANCASHIRE. 6s. 
OXFORDSHIRE. Oxford with its Colleges. 6s. YORKSHIRE. 12s. 
WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 12s. LINCOLNSHIRE. 7s. 6d. 
WORCESTER and HEREFORD. 5s. DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 10s. 
GLOUCESTER. 6s. THE LAKE DISTRICT of WESTMORELAND and 
DEVON. 7s. 6d. CUMBERLAND. 6s. 








EUROPEAN HANDBOOKS FOR SUMMER TRAVEL. 


FRANCE, Part I: Normandy, Brittany, The Seine and, THE RHINE and NORTH GERMANY, The Black Forest, 
The Hartz, Saxon Switzerland, The Giant Mountains, Elsass, and 


Loire, Bordeaux, the Pyrenees, &c. Thirty-six Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. Q 
Lothringen. Eighty-two Maps and Plans. 10s, 


FRANCE, Part II.: Central France, Auvergne, The | 
Cevennes, Burgundy, The Rhone and Saone, Provence Marseilles, Alsace- SOUTH GERMANY. » AUSTRIA, Tyrol, Wurtemberg, 
Lorraine, Champagne, &c. Twenty-three Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. a a a — ~ —_—* = . —— 
s . ts. ty- + 48DS. ° ” . > 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM. Eighteen Maps and Plans. 6s., pick Be. Two Parts. Thirty-four Maps au iar 


DENMARK and ICELAND, Schleswig, Holstein, Copen- SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, Italian 
hagen, Jutland, and Iceland. Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. Lakes, and Part of Dauphiné. Maps. Two Parts. 
SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, The Shores of Part I.—The Bernese Oberland, Geneva, Lucerne, Engadine, &c. 6s. 


the Baltic, &. Maps and Plans, 6s. Part {I.—The Alps . Savoy and Piedmont, Italian Lakes, and Part of 

era : ° Dauphiné. 6s 

NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem, The Fjelds and 4 : om, , 
Fjords.’ With special Information for Fishermen and Cyclists. By NORTH ITALY and VENICE, Turin, Milan, The Italian 
T. MICHELL, C.B., H.B.M. Consul-General for Norway. Maps and Lakes, Verona, Padua, Venice, Genoa, &. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, 
Plans. 7s, 6d. M.A. With Thirty-four Maps and Plans. 10s. 

RUSSIA, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Finland, Crimea, CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE, Tuscany, Umbria, 
Caucasus, &c. Edited by T. MICHELL, C.B., H.B.M. Consul-General The Marches, &c. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, M.A. With Twenty- 
for Norway. Maps and Plans. 18s. four Maps and Plans. 6s. 


MURRAY'S CYCLISTS’ ROAD-BOOKS. 
CYCLISTS’ ROAD-BOOK, from London, through Chichester, Portsmouth, Southampton to the 


New Forest, and back by Romsey, Winchester, Dorking, Leatherhead, and Epsom. Illustrated by a Road Atlas at the end of the Book. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBeMarie STREET. 
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A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
“A brilliant book.” —Sketch. “ Particularly good.” — Academy. 
6s. net, claret roan, gilt, [lustrated. 


LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Liangollen : Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Qurzr. 


“ Sir Henry pen y J is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy 
his Handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.” 

“ Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. _ 

“Far superior to ordinary Guides.””—London Daily Chronicle. 


Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 


Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 
LANGOLLEN.—-With Special Contributions from 
THE VALE 34 fs PHELPS, late American Minister Professor JOHN RUSKIN, 
LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; and Sir THEODORE 
MARTIN, K.C.B, 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE ISLE of WIGHT. 
BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON, 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH and PWLLHELLI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


NOTICE. 
On JULY ist will be Issued an ENLARGED EDITION, 5s. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS, 


(By E. C, COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 
With Descriptions of the Tate Gallery, Passmore Edwards Settlement, 
Blackwail Tunnel, &c., and an additional Index of 4,500 References 
to Places of Interest. 











Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London : SmmpKIN, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 
IMPORTANT. 





All who are interested in books, either as readers, authors, purchasers, 
or vendors, should subscribe to the 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Among the many attractions of its columns the following may be mentioned :— 


Literary articles (including leader on some prominent topic of the moment), announce- 
ments of forthcoming volumes, notes on current events in connection with the publishing 
world, reviews (often illustrated) of new books and ines, correspondence, &c., &c. 
An exceedingly valuable feature of the paper is the list o 


NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


(the most complete list iesued) giving the full title, size, ice, and publisher, 
index of subjects and name of book and author in one alphabet, ‘Also in every = 


upwards of a thousand 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


are advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent opportunity either of disposin: 

of their own scarce volumes or purchasing others that they may be in need of; an 

attention is icularly drawn to the fact that annual subscribers have the privilege ofa 

Sour-line advertisement free each week in this column, They also receive a gratis copy 

f ——- special Christmas Number—a handsome quarto volume containing over 250 
ustrations, 


As an advertisi medium in connection with books, th i * Ct 
Booksellers’ Record stands unrivalled, an the Publishers’ Cireuler and 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Tue Pustishers’ Crrcutar can be had by sending Postal Order or Stamps to Messrs 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited, the Proprietors, St. Dunstan's House, 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom all money-payments should be made, 7 


For One Year, post-free to any part of Great Britain and Ireland... ... 8s. 6d. 
» Six Months ditto ditto ditto i - os 
»» Three Months ditto ditto dit 


to wee eco . Gd, 
To America and the Continent, the Annual Subscription, including postage ln o, 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 





J. M. DENT & CO. 
WITH SKI and SLEDGE over ARCTIC 


GLACIERS. ‘By Sir WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY, M.A., F.S8.A., F.R.G.S. 
With Illustrations from Photographs by E. J. Garwood. Grown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net. 


MEDIZVAL TOWN SERIES.—First Volume. 


THE STORY OF PERUGIA. 


By MARGARET SYMONDS and LINA DUFF-GORDON. 


With Illustrations by Miss Helen James, and a Plan. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZ&TTE.—* * Perugia’ is a very charming book, which gives a better idea of medixval 
Italy and the medizval man than many more pretentious volumes.” 


SCENES in the THIRTY DAYS’ WAR between 


GREECE and TURKEY. By HENRY W. NEVINSON, War Correspondent to the 
Chronicle. With Illustrations from Photographs and Maps. wn &yo, 


3s. 6d. net. 
TRUTH.—“ Incomparably the most brilliant and sympathetic account of the many I have read.” 


IN PURSUIT of the TROUT. By George A. B. 


DEWAR. With Photogravure Frortispiece. Square fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE CRICKETER’S BIRTHDAY BOOK. By 
PERCY CROSS STANDING. Feap. 8vo, paper cover, Is. 6d, net. 
First large Edition exhausted, Second large Edition in preparation. 


Crown 8vo, Portrait of Author, 2s. net; also in demy 8vo, with numerous 
Tllustrations. . net. 


QUO VADIS: aN arrative of Rome in the Time of 


Nero. HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. Translated from the Polish by JEREMIAH 
eri 





CURTI Of this book upwards of 700,000 copies have so far been sold in England 


and America. 
TIMES.—“ An exceptionally good novel.....The scheme of the book is ambitious.....The atmosphere 
is lurid, the scenes of extraordi y y splend ..-The whole novel is full of scenes little less exciting.” 


A SPRING SONG. By T. Nash (1600). With 


Illustrations by L. Leslie Brooke, printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, Paper 
cover, 1s. 6d. net ; leather bindings at various prices. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Charming drawings in colour, sweet and fresh as the poem iteglf.” 


THE CONTINONG: a Guide to France and to 


French (as she is spoken). By ANAR DE LA GRENOUILLERE, F.O.N.8. Third 
otras hry SS = uta de. The lively way in which it is written, and the practical 
od of its advice, give it a place ent ue of its omar te io — . 


ies of the General Catalo nd of any Pr tus will be forwarded 
Copies of a. gue a Sa” Si post free on 








J. M. DENT & CO., 29 and 30, Bedford Street, W.C. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 
THE FIRST PHILOSOPHERS of GREECE. By 


Dr. ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘Dr, Fairbanks has done his work well, and his book should prove useful for students 
of Greek philosopbhy.’”’—The Times. 


THE CID BALLADS, and other Poems and 


Translations from Spanish and German. By the late JAMES YOUNG GIBSON. 
Edited by MARGARET DUNLOP GIBSON. With Memoir by AGNES SMITH 
LEWIS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


“They are far superior to Lockhart’s.”—Atheneum. 

**One of the most important contributions made of recent years to our knowledge of this 
great branch of study.”—Scotsman. 

“‘ The perusal of the ballads will show how completely Mr. Gibson has seized the heroic 
spirit and rendered the quaint expression of the originals.”"— Morning Post. 


SIDELIGHTS of NATURE in QUILL and 


CRAYON: a Book of Descriptive and Picturesque Papers on Rural Life. By 
E. T. EDWARDS. Richly illustrated with 23 [llustrations by G. C. Haite, F.L.8., 
R.B.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“‘ Between them, author and artist give us a book that is daintily beautiful in form and 
spirit, and that gives us pleasure on every page.” —Scotsman. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SERIES.—New Volume. 


THE CONVERSION of ARABLE LAND to 


PASTURE. By W. J. MALDEN. Small erown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
NEW EDITION. 


THE JOURNAL of EMILY SHORE. With Illus. 


trations xy the Author. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“This book is one of the most remarkable of its kind that have been published.” 
Saturday Review. 


WHY WORSHIP? By the Rev. S. Pearson, M.A. 


Author of “ Scholars of Christ,” &c. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 
COLLOQUY and SONG; or, Sport in Leash of 
the Muses. By B. J. M. DONNE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
A Volume of Verse. 


TO MY MOTHER, and other Home Verses. By 


WILLIAM SCARNELL LEAN. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Lonpon; PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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TOURIST LITERATURE. 


MR. MURRAY’S HAND BOOKS. 


A Handbook for Travellers in Scotland. Edited 
by Scott Moncrieff Penney. Seventh 
Edition (1898). 

A Handbook for Travellers in Surrey (Includ- 
ing Aldershot). Fifth Edition (1898). 


A Handbook of Travel-Talk. Eighteenth 
Edition. 
R. MURRAY’S Hand-Books to the 
Continent and to parts of the United 
Kingdom form a remarkable body of litera- 
ture which has grown from small beginnings 
under the successive care of father and son. 
Mr. Murray lately communicated to a repre- 
sentative of the Pall Mall Gazette the in- 
teresting story of his father’s first attempts 
to provide English tourists with Guide Books. 
The first volume he issued comprised North 
Germany, Holland, and Belgium. Previous 
to this venture only one Guide Book worthy 
of the name existed: this was Mrs. Starke’s 
guide to Italy and Sicily, and even this 
owed much to Mr. Murray’s assistance. 
The opening for good Guide Books seemed 
clear, and Mr. Murray began to make the 
compilation of these manuals his life work. 
He filled enormous note books with every 
scrap of information he could find. He 
devoted his holidays to travel, taking notes 
as he went of art treasures, roads, inns, 
everything. ‘‘ When my father began ehis 
journeys,” said Mr. Murray to his inter- 
viewer, 
“not only had not a single railway been begun, 
but the highways of Germany were mere wheel- 
tracks in the deep sand amid ruts and boulders, 
and the journeys were made in a ‘ stuhl- 
wagen,’ a pliable basket on wheels, which bent 
in conformity with the ruts and stones over 
which it He was among the first to 
descend the Danube from Pesth to Orsova, and 
did so in a timber barge which swept over 
reefs and whirlpools, where then no steamer 
could pass. In 1831 Mr. Murray explored the 
Dolomites, and the first description, other than 
a scientific one, ever given of them, appeared 
in his South Germany. This was followed by 
Switzerland and France, and in these the author 
had the assistance of his friend and fellow- 
traveller, William Brockedon, the artist. As 
the demand grew, the task passed beyond the 
powers of one man, and Mr. Murray secured 
able colleagues. Richard Ford undertook 
Spain, and his book has become a classic. Sir 
Francis Palgrave took North Italy ; Sir George 
Bowen, Greece; Sir Lambert Playfair, Algiers and 
the Mediterranean; and Mr. George Dennis, the 
author of Cities of Etruria, edited Sicily. Since 
those days, the travelling public has much 
changed. The mass of those who travel over 
Europe now went only to Margate then. We 
concern ourselves less with countries close at 
hand, such as Holland or Belgium. Either 
they are well-known ground, or a sixpenny 
guide, such as the Great. Eastern Company 
issues, answers all purposes; but for round 
about the Mediterranean, for Egypt, for Spain, 
for countries more distant still, our books have 
a great sale, and it is to perfecting those, and 








making a + age feature of the artistic and 
historical side, that we devote our chief efforts, 
and we cater now for much the same public as 
we did in the beginning, only it has gone 
further afield.” 

Mr. Murray’s foreign Guide Books now 
number nearly thirty. For Northern Europe 
there are seven works: France (in two 
volumes), Holland and Belgium, The Rhine 
and North Germany, Denmark and Iceland, 
Sweden, Norway, and Russia. In Central 
Europe we have the guides to North 
Germany and Switzerland. Southern Europe 
is divided into nine areas. Two volumes 
go to the Mediterranean Islands and Algeria 
and Tunis. Seven are allotted to the East, 
which section includes Mr. Murray’s 
Guide Books to Zyypt, The Holy Land, 
India, and Japan. 

The home Guide Books also number about 
thirty. The two which lie before us, dealing 
with Scotland and Surrey, may be taken 
as representing the quality and character 
of Mr. Murray’s entire body of Guide Books. 
Each of these volumes has been newly 
revised. Revision must be perpetually 
sugied to Guide Books if in these days of 

ilway expansion and growing wealth they 
are to be kept trustworthy : and revision has 
been reduced to a science by Mr. Murray. 
Railways, roads, inns, bye-laws, postal 
arrangements, and a hundred other variable 
institutions are watched, and changes are 
registered for the new edition. The 
present issue of the Handbook to Scotland 
takes account of the extension of the Ding- 
wall and Skye line beyond Strome Ferry to 
Kyle of Loch Alsh, of the new Highland 
line from Aviemore to Inverness by Carr 
Bridge, and of the Cruden line, which gives 
access to beautiful shore scenery on the 
east coast of Aberdeenshire. There are 
also new large scale maps of the district 
round Dumfries, Galloway, and the west 
coast of Sutherland and Ross-shire. It is 
surely a proud boast that the editor makes 
when he says that he has now personally 
visited several times almost every place he 
describes, and has traversed all but a very 
few of the routes he lays down for travellers. 

The mere method of attacking and arrang- 
ing a work such as the Handbook to Scotland 
excites curiosity. Finished, the book lies 
lightly in one’s hand, with its five hundred 
orso orderly pages, and its dozens of maps 
and plans, which are inserted and folded 
so neatly that although they number more 
than thirty, their presence is hardly sus- 
pected when the book is closed. The 
thought and organisation that go to the 
making and perfecting of such a book are 
hardly to be guessed at. But it is worth 
while to examine. Mr. Penney furnishes 
a general Introduction, divided into six 
sections. Here he gives general information 
as to ways of reaching Scotland, hints for 
travellers of various types, a word on 
Scottish antiquities, architecture, geology, 
Gaelic and Highland words and names of 
places, and a table of the heights of the 
most interesting of the Scottish mountains. 
The body of the work is in nine geographical 
sections selected for their convenience. They 
take the traveller gradually from Berwick 
to Cape Wrath, and beyond to the Orkneys 
and Shetlands. The editor’s first word is in 





defence of the Lowlands, which he rightly 
contends are still far too much sacrificed to 
the more sublime charms of the Highlands. 
The Lowland country, he insists, excels the 
Highlands in the number and picturesque- 
ness of its ancient castles and buildings : 


“‘The traveller, imbued with the recollec- 
tion of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, The Abbot, 
&c., may repair to Melrose or Kelso, either 
directly from England or making the excursion 
from Edinburgh. He will there find himself 
in the most ae se of the valley of the 
Tweed, under the ow of that picturesque 
and eerie knot of hills, The Eildons. He may 
spend hours among the exquisite ruins of Mel- 
rose, Kelso, and Jedburgh. He will go as a 
pilgrim to the Shrines of Dryburgh (where rest 
the remains of Sir Walter and his family), and 
to Abbotsford, not forgetting the Peel Tower 
of Smailholm, where Sir Walter spent his child- 
hood. The view from Kelso Bridge over the 
Tweed and Teviot, and the park of Floors, may 
tempt the traveller to tarry and explore the 
valleys of Tweed, Teviot, Yarrow, Ettrick, and 
many others.” 


But Lowland or Highland, Mr. Penney has 
bestowed minute attention on every town, 
village, or mountain side he names. Dipping 
here and there into the long array of double 
columns we find scholarly, compact informa- 
tion, and usually a something more that is 
suggestive and inspiring. The treatment 
of Killiecrankie, had we space to quote it, 
would be a case in point. The site of the 
battle is carefully corrected in the minds of 
those who imagine that it began in the 
famous Pass itself. It began to the north 
of the railway station. What tourist will 
not be grateful for the quotation from 
Macaulay : 

“It was past ten o’clock. Dundee gave the 
word, The Highlanders dropped their plaids. 
The few who were so luxurious as to wear rude 
socks of untanned hide spurned them away. It 
was long remembered in Lochaber that Lochiel 
took off what possibly was the only pair of 
shoes in his clan, and charged barefoot at the 
head of his men. In two minutes the 
battle was lost and won . and the 
mingled torrent of red coats and tartans went 
=e down the valley to the gorge of Killie- 
c ie.” 


Or for the blood-warming verses of Aytoun : 


‘* Like a tempest down the ridges 
Swept a hurricane of steel, 
Rose the slo; of Macdonald— 
Flashed the broadsword of Lochiel ! 


Horse and man went down like driftwood 
When the floods are black at Tule, 
And their carcases are whirling 
In the Garry’s deepest pool.” 


As a specimen of the historical and 
literary notes we may quote the account 
of Dunvegan Castle. The editor’s remark 
that few travellers will care to push through 
twenty-two miles of barren country to reach 
this stronghold is an interesting commentary 
on Dr. Johnson’s adventurous journey 
thither from his loved Fileet-street when 
even the southerly parts of Scotland were 
but tediously accessible. 


‘‘One mile farther on is Dunvegan Castle 
ae eg of Macleod), which has for centuries 
n the ea of = an of the clan, a 
picturesque building, partly old, partly modern, 
on a rock surrounded on three sides by the sea, 
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backed by well-grown plantations. Formerly 
it was accessible only from the sea by a 
boat and a subterranean staircase, now by 
a modern bridge crossing the chasm. It 
forms two sides of a small square. It is 
said to be the oldest inhabited castle in Scotland, 
and contains some — family relics—a 
square Irish cup of wood, beautifully carved 
and mounted in silver, which belon to John 
Macguire, Chief of Fermanagh, and his wife, 
Catherine O’Neill, bearing the date 1493; the 
fairy banner, supposed to be associated with 
the destiny of the family; the claymore of 
Rory More (Sir Roderick Macleod), and his 
horn, carved and ornamented with silver, 
holding perhaps two quarts, which, filled with 
claret, the heir of Macleod, as a proof of man- 
hood, was expected to empty at a draught (see 
notes to Scott’s ‘Lord of the Isles’). Here 
Jobnson and Boswell were hospitably enter- 
tained to their heart's content for many days 
(1773). Here Sir Walter Scott was a welcome 
guest, and composed ‘ MacCrimmon’s Lament.’ 
The country around is comparatively barren ; 
but the neighbourhood of the castle is adorned 
with plantations. Behind the castle is a 
waterfall,” 


A word must be added about the maps in 
this volume. They are altogether special 
and admirable, and in many of them the 
principle of indicating elevations in moun- 
tainous districts by graduated brown tints 
has been introduced. This device could 
be a success only by the exercise of the 
nicest care both in the distribution of the 
seven or eight tints of brown used, and in 


their printing. Each tint represents a rise - 


in elevation of 656 feet (200 metres). 





The arrangement of the Handbook to 
Surrey does not differ in material points 
from that of Scotland, but we regret the 
absence of the editor’s name from the title- 
page. In previous editions Surrey was 
inked to Hampshire and the Isle of Wight 
in one volume. But now the most triml 
picturesque county of England is dealt with 
alone in 450 pages. A good feature is the 
interpolation in the regular topographical 
matter of historical notes on places of 
exceptional interest, such as Croydon, Kings- 
ton, Richmond, Guildford, &c. Similarly, 
where antiquarian remains are numerous, as 
at Guildford, the heading ‘Objects of 
Interest” is usefully introduced. But 
what strikes us especially in this book is 
the loving minuteness and encyclopedic 
character of its contents. The Index has 
a value in itself, apart from the book; 
it is an admirable basis of study and a 
mine of suggestion. It gives a separate 
list of over fifty churches in which brasses 
of interest are tobefound. It gives another 
list of twelve places where there are remark- 
able yew trees. It refers the reader to the 
grand Surrey views, to county collections of 
pictures, and to the best examples of stained 
glass in the churches. Indeed, one might 
be puzzled to guess the kind of beok to 
which the Index is the key, so little are its 
items exclusively topographical, so abundant 
and appetising are the names of authors, 
artists, politicians, and poets. 

_ The subject matter of the book is split 
into sixteen ‘‘ Routes’ or districts, and these 
are treated successively with uniform devices 





of type and arrangement. We will quote a 
typical passage with a literary interest : 


‘‘ The tourist’s first visit may well be paid to 
Moor Park (Sir Wm. Rose, Bart.), the retreat 
of Sir William Temple, when, after the death of 
his son in 1686, he withdrew from public life. 
It lies about one-and-a-half miles E. of Farnham 
Station, on the way to Waverley Abbey; in 
fact, the pleasantest way to Waverley is 
through it. The spot was in Temple’s time 
very secluded, and the neighbourhood very 
thinly peopled. 


Temple had no visitors, except a few 
friends who were willing to travel 20 or 30 
miles in order to see him; and now and then 
a foreigner, whom curiosity brought to have 
a look at the author of the ‘ Triple Alliance.’ ” 
— Macaulay. 


The house has been greatly altered; and the 
gardens, which Sir William laid out ‘ with the 
angular regularity he had admired in the 
flower-beds of Haarlem and the e,’ with 
terraces, a canal, and formal walks ‘ buttoned’ 
on either side with flower-pots, have been 
altogether remodelled. Part of the canal still 
remains, and a hedge of Wych elms, bordering 
it, is perhaps of Temple’s time. Possibly, too, 
the brick walls dividing the gardens are those 
on which the ex-ambassador, like old Knowell 
in the play, delighted ‘to count his apricots 
a-ripening,’ although the well-known apricots 
noticed by Sir William Temple in his 
Essay on Gardening belong to Moor Park 
in Herts, and not to this Moor Park. 
It was, at all events, on this ground that 
William III. taught Swift to cultivate 
asparagus in the Dutch way; that is, with a 
short and not a wide stroke, avoiding injury to 
the young heads of the plants. ‘ King William,’ 
said Swift, ‘always used to eat the stalks as 
well as the heads.’ Temple died herein January, 
1699; and near the east end of the house is the 
sun-dial under which, according to his own 
request, his heart was buried in a silver box: 
‘in the garden where he used to contemplate 
and admire the works of nature with his beloved 
sister, the Lady Giffard.’ ”’ 

The account proceeds to include a quotation 
from Macaulay on Swift’s life at Moor Park, 
where he wrote his Battle of the Books and 
his Zale of a Tub. 

Literary allusions and facts abound in 
this book. We are duly reminded that 
at the little hamlet of Bishopsgate, two 
miles west of Egham, Shelley lived in 
the summer of 1815, and there com- 
posed Alastor, walking under the grand 
shades of Windsor Park. Nor are the 
newer literary associations of Hindhead and 
Haslemere neglected. Sometimes a local 


—_ is quoted with justification. Bessie 
arkes’ lines on Ockley will please the 
tourist : 
“* Ockley is a model village 
Planted mainly amidst ti : 
The tillage on that wholesale scale 


Which doth in England much prevail ; 
No garden farms of dainty trim, 

But all things with an ampler rim 

Of hedge and grass—a double charm 
In every fertile English farm. 

A sweet concession to the need 

Of Nature with her roadside mead, 

A fair ap to human sight, 

And simple beauty’s lawful right. 
Ockley has a church, a spire, 

A many-generationed squire, 

Straight roads which cut it left and right, 
A noble green by Nature dight, 

Old houses quaint and weather-streak’d, 
And troops of children rosy-cheeked.” 





The maps in this Surrey volume are 
good. The one of the whole county at 
the end of the book is a gem of clearness 
and completeness, and the maps of the 
Aldershot district deserve mention. 





Mr. Murray’s Handbook of Travel Talk is 
one of a number of companion volumes to 
the “‘Handbooks.” It is a collection of 
questions, phrases, and vocabularies in 
English, French, German, and Italian. It 
is justly pointed out that such a book can 
be useful only to those who have some 

revious knowledge of foreign languages. 

he traveller who possesses this knowledge 
will find the book —. and very 
comprehensive. By its aid he can voice 
every need in Paris, Berlin, or Rome. 
‘“‘Give me the boot-jack; I must take 
them off”: this cry of the heart can be 
uttered in four languages with the aid of 
this book. So can “ Will you give me a 
castle and a knight?” and ‘Has the 
washerwoman - brought back my linen?” 
and “I want to leave my bicycle in a safe 
place” ; and “‘ You must divide that among 
ou; I cannot give tips to everybody.” 
he arrangement of the book, which isa 
“dumpy twelve,” is good, and although 
the book contains over six hundred pages, 
it is light in the pocket. 


THE ALPS. 


The Alpine Guide: The Western Alps. By 
the late John Ball, F.R.S. A New 
Edition Reconstructed and Revised on 
Be of the Alpine Club by W. A. B. 
Coolidge. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


In this work the science and the enthusiasm 
of Alpine climbing find their most modern 
and orderly expression. The volume 
before us is the first of three in which the 
late Mr. Ball’s work will be newly given to 
the world, as much as possible in its 
original form, but with abundant alterations 
necessitated by the lapse of time. The new 
work is intended as a memorial to Mr. Ball, 
whose work as a climber and as President 
of the Alpine Club need not be more 
than named here. As is often the case 
in such undertakings, the Alpine Club 
finds the re-issue of the work a far 
more costly matter than first calculations 
led its committee to suppose it would be. 
It cannot yet be said that the issue of the 
next two volumes is financially possible. 
But we believe they will be floated. It 
would be a calamity if they were not. The 
erudition and thoroughness shown in the 
compilation of this volume are beyond 
praise. The book contains the knowledge 
not only of its first author and its present 
editor, but of a large number of Alpine 
enthusiasts and practical climbers, from 
whom Mr. Coolidge has received notes. It 
is encyclopedic of the Western Alps alike 
in its text and its maps. Our space will be 
better occupied by a single representative 
passage from the work than by any ‘“ ° 
to cope with an infinity of details. The 
ascent of Mont Blanc still strikes the 
imagination, but exaggerated views of its 
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difficulties have been succeeded by a ten- 
dency to underestimate those difficulties. 
On this subject we quote the following 
sound remarks : 


‘The ascent of the highest mountain in the 
Alps long passed for an exploit of the first 
order, deserving of special record, and admitting 
on the part of those who achieved it of a style 
of high-flown description which gave a for- 
midable idea of the difficulty of the performance. 
Such descriptions represented, for the most 
part in perfect good faith, the impression made 
upon the minds of travellers by phenomena new 
and imposing from the = scale on which 
they operate, very much heightened by ignor- 
ance of their laws, which left the imagination 
subject to an ill-defined sense of wonder and 
terror. The same descriptions might, however, 
have served for the ascent of many other of the 
glacier-clad peaks of the Alps, and according 
as experience has made men familiar with the 
means and precautions required, and more 
accurate knowledge has enabled them to under- 
stand the obstacles to be overcome, and the 
danger to be avoided, it is found that the ascent 
of Mont Blanc by the ordinary route is an 
expedition involving no peculiar difficulties, nor, 
when made in favourable weather, any appreci- 
able risk. The shrewdness of the natives of the 
valley of Chamonix has led them to invest the 
ascent with as much importance as they can 
contrive to give it, and while they were able 
to obtain for a number of men ten times the 
remuneration which would be considered suffi- 
cient for the same amount of labour and 
exposure at other seasons of the year, they were 
not likely to diminish the allowance of powder 
that is burned to celebrate each successful 
ascent that is made from their valley with 
Chamonix guides. Of late years the number of 
ascents has very largely increased, and the evil 
now to be guarded against is not so much 
undue appreciation of the difficulties, as an 
underestimate leading men to neglect needful 
precautions, and to dispense with the requisite 
amount of previous training. To guard against 
immediate danger, the aullies are usually quite 
worthy of reliance, and if the object be simply 
to reach the summit, and come down again 
without bodily hurt, most Englishmen of active 
habits, who to pay the proper number 
of francs to the gutles and innkeepers at 
Chamonix, may count on achieving their object, 
provided the weather be favourable, or they 
have the patience to wait until it becomes so. 
But men who desire not merely to accomplish 
what is considered by some as a feat, but to 
enjoy, in the true sense of the word, an expedi- 
tion which brings them face to face with so 
many phases of the beautiful and sublime in 
Nature, must recollect that for that object 
some general and some special preparation is 
nece The amount of training of the 
muscles which will support without undue 
fatigue almost continued physical exertion, 
with but short intervals of rest, and little or no 
sleep, during twenty-four hours or more, is not 
generally obtained without several days or 
weeks of previous practice. . . . At the least a 
traveller should begin by devoting several days 
to the exploration of the higher glaciers, how- 
ever thoroughly trained he may otherwise be. 
It should not be forgotten that some persons 
are liable to suffer severely from the combined 
effects of rarefied air and unusual exertion at a 
great height. Apart from the difference of 
constitution in individuals, which can be ascer- 
tained only by trial, there is no doubt that 
habit has a great influence in making men 
msensible to this distressing affection. Those 
who have accustomed themselves to breathe the 
air at heights of 11,000 or 12,000 feet rarely, 
if ever, feel inconvenience when they mount 
some 3,000 or 4,000 feet above that limit, unless 
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for reasons haviog nothing to do with the 
rarefaction of the air.” 


We may add that Mr. Coolidge has turned 
out his book in a workmanlike way. Its 
list of books relating to the Western Alps 
is representative, without pretending to be 
complete; and the Index to the whole 
volume is very full. 


MESSRS. BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS, 


Black's Guides to Scotland, Cornwall, Devon- 
shire, Surrey, Brighton, Bournemouth, Mat- 
lock, Buxton. (A. & ©. Black). 


Messrs. A. & C. Brack publish more than 
fifty guide books, of which not a few have 
run into numerous editions. Their Guide to 
Scotland appears this year in a thoroughly 
revised thirtieth edition. A glance through 
these excellent handbooks is sufficient to 
show that the principles on which they have 
been compiled are more leisurely and literary 
than others ; the editor is willing to pause 
and digress, and he knows the superiority of 
one clear, deep impression over many trivial 
ones. Indeed, in his preface to the Guide to 
Cornwall, Mr. Moncrieff ratifies formally the 
impression which one gathers naturally 
from these pages of flowing print unvexed 
by typographical variations and tabulations : 


“Our principle is that a guide-book for 
use by passing tourists may contain too many 
facts as well as too few—the latter fault, of 
course, the more unpardonable: our aim has 
been to avoid either extreme.” 


The editor, Mr. 8S. R. Hope Moncrieff, 
has clearly aimed at producing books easily 
readable by the eye and the mind. Facts 
have not been crowded in. There has been 
an avoidance of the small chopping of 
information. Much has been left to the 
tourist’s whims and resource. This is not 
to say that the Guide Books issued by this 
firm are not practical. They are. 

The books are produced at half-a-crown 
and at a shilling, according to size, and their 
quiet sage-green covers have a neat un- 
assertive appearance that agrees well with 
the spirit in which the contents have been 
selected and arranged. On the whole it 
may be said that to the ordinary quiet 
tourist, who wishes to inhale and understand 
the spirit of a district while he stays in it, 
and secure a lasting impression—and to 
do this easily and pleasantly — Messrs. 
Black’s Guide Books are to be recom- 
mended. 

To take examples. Visitors to the 
Cornish Coast in August and September 
will see the pilchard nets being repaired and 
spread out on the cliffs near Land’s End and 
the Lizard, and they will find St. Ives or 
Sennen Cove agog with expectation of the 
shoals in October. To enter into this one 
manifestation of local life at all thoroughl 
is to collect impressions and memories which 
will sweeten city rooms long years after. 
Knowing this, the editor of Black’s Guide to 
Cornwall devotes a quite considerable space 
to the pilchard fishery, nor need we scruple 
to quote part of the passage in question :— 


‘* The pilchards are expected off the coast in 


October, when their appearance gives rise to . 





general excitement at a place like St. Ives. 
Often have been described the patient watching 
of the hwers on the cliffs, who with a huge 
trumpet at length announce their joyful dis- 
covery, and by the waving of bushes telegraph 
the movements of the shoal marked by the 
colour of the sea and its hovering escort of 
gulls; the rush of men, women, and children 
to the shore with shouts of heva / heva / which 
is Cornish for the classic Hureka; the marshall- 
ing of the seine boats; the shooting of the 
huge nets ; the enclosure of the luckless victims 
by myriads ; then the hurried orgy of capturing, 
pickling and storing, stimulated by its promise 
of prosperity to the whole place. 

These exciting scenes have been to some 
extent superseded by what is really the old 
method of drift-net fishing, where the boats, 
by night, go out farther to sea to meet their 
prey, and the incidents are not so dramatic if 
the results prove more satisfactory. The drift 
fishing is accused by some old people of 
frightening away the pilchards from less fortu- 
nately placed stations, perhaps on the same 

rinciple as Tenterden Steeple was the cause of 
Goodwin Sands. It is certain that they no 
longer favour parts of the coast where once 
their yearly coming brought no small gain. 
The manner of curing also has changed, the 
old way of drysalting having given place to 
pickling in tanks of brine, which, it appears, 
cannot be profitably done except on a large 
scale; then often an enormous catch: goes to 
waste for want of proper means to deal with it, 
and the windfall of the sea is turned into 
manure for the land. The new way of pickling 
does not seem to recommend itself to Italian 
tastes, for the Cornishmen are losing hold on 
their best markets. Perhaps they have their 
own fault to blame; we have heard of a case 
where a cellarful of bad fish, condemned by the 
officer of health as a nuisance, was shipped off 
as fit food for the benighted foreigners who 
keep their Popish fasts to fill British stomachs. 
At all events, from one cause or another, the 
pilchard fishery, like the Cornish mines, is not 
what it once was. The gigantic haul of 1833, 
if we are not mistaken, turned people’s heads, 
so that all along the coast they went in for this 
adventure with much the same speculative 
spirit shown in mining; now, too many rotting 
boats and nets tell a tale of disappointment. 
But if pilchard fishery continues profitable any- 
where it is at St. Ives. Mevagissey, as we 
already mentioned, deals largely in that small 
variety known as the Cornish sardine. The 
real sardine, it appears, shows a disposition to 
fight shy of the French and Portuguese coasts ; 
and any ill wind that kept him permanently 
absent there, would blow nothing but good 
to Cornwall, whose old toast of ‘ fish, tin, 
and copper’ is not at present a very rousing 
one.” 


Similarly the literary memoranda are 
fuller, as a rule, in Messrs. Black’s Guides 
than elsewhere. Under “ Bideford,” in the 
Guide to Devonshire, it is interesting to read : 


“‘ Westward Ho! was in part written in what 
is now the Royal Hotel adjoining the station, 
the owner of which possessed a collection of rare 
works consulted both by Kingsley and the late 
Mr. Froude. This is one of the most interesting 
houses in Bideford, incorporating portions of 
the original structure, which belonged to a 
tobacco merchant of the seventeenth century. 
More than one of the rooms have fine ceilings 
ornamented with fruit, foliage, &c., in relief, 
the Italian workmanship of which is well worth 
inspection. Visitors who can afford to pay for 
such accommodation may occupy the lordly 
chamber in which the novelist wrote. The old 
oak staircase leads up from a covered courtyard 
in continental style; and the billiard room 
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opens on to the platform of the station, so that 
here the seventeenth and the nineteenth centuries 
are closely joined.” 


And, again, visitors to Hampshire, who 
should be provided with the Guide to Bourne- 
mouth and the New Forest, will be grateful 
for the descriptions of this unique tract 
of country. 


“The New Forest is no longer looked on 
principally as a home for deer, which have been 
much thinned dowa. An Act of the middle of 
this century even contemplated the extermina- 
tion of an animal so destructive to young trees: 
but a few still survive, chiefly in the western 
thickets, and their number is said to be now 
increasing rather than otherwise. Foxes are 
also in sufficient abundance to give good sport ; 
then there are otters in the streams; and here 
and there may be unearthed a rare specimen of 
the badger. Squirrels are plentiful, in spite of 
the ‘squoyling’ at which Forest boys are so 
skilful. The usual ground and winged game 
of English lowlands is fairly well represented, 
«xcept in the case of hares’ In the lower part 
of the stream there is some angling, but hardly 
within the Forest bounds. Shooting and fishing 
over Government property is a matter of 
licence, which costs £20 per annum, and is to 
be -had from the Forest Office at Lyndhurst. 
The ‘licensees’ are under certain restrictions, 
such as that of shooting only three days a week, 
and many jokes are cut on the small bags 
they bring home, but at least their pastime 
brings more of real sport than the butchering 
business of richer covers. Near Lyndhurst are 
the kennels of the fox and the stag hounds, 
which meet all over the district. The hunting 
season here is an unusually long one, lasting 
into May, as there are so few fields to be taken 
into consideration. The Forest ‘rides well,’ 
though the scarceness of jumps may make it 
despised by heroes of the ‘shires.’ Its main 
danger is from the bogs, often of considerable 
extent, to be recognised by their too bright 
green, or by the white cotton grass that often 
marks these treacherous spots.” 


Wherever lasting impressions are likely 
to be received there the editor of Messrs. 
Black’s Guide Books is willing to pause and 
dilate. That is the characteristic of this 
series. Hence we have eight pages allotted 
to Chatsworth in the Guide to Buxton and 
the Peak Country, and nearly as many to 
Haddon Hall in the Guide to Matlock. Hence, 
also, the editor does not assume that the 
tourist wants “routes.” He rather gives 
information on separate areas, each of which 
centres in a good town. Messrs. Black’s 
Guide Books are not, as a rule, illustrated, 
but the supply of maps is adequate. 


MR. GRANT ALLEN’S HISTORICAL 
GUIDES. 


Paris, Florence, the Cities of Belgium, 
Venice, Rome, Munich, the Cities of North 
Italy, Dresden, the Cities of Northern 
France — these are Mr. Allen’s hunting 
grounds. The first three books are even 
now in use: you may see them in the 
Louvre, in the Uffizi Gallery, in the Cathe- 
dral at Ghent; the fourth—on Venice—is 
just ready ; Rome is in active preparation ; 
and the others are to follow. 

Mr. Grant Allen does not vie with Mr. 
Murray, nor does he vie with Mr. Ruskin ; 
he is less practical than the one, less a 





specialist than the other. Nor is he as 
literary and leisurely as Mr. Augustus 
Hare. Mr. Grant Allen’s one aim is to 
make sight-seeing intelligent: hence the 
“ historical” method. To use his own 
words : 


“The object and plan of these Historical 
Handbooks is somewhat different from that of 
any other guides at present before the public. 
They do not compete or clash with such existing 
works ; they are rather intended to supplement 
than supplant them. My purpose is not to 
direct the stranger through the streets and 
squares of an unknown town towards the 
buildings or sights which he may desire to 
visit; still less is it my design to give him 
practical information about hotels, cab fares, 
omnibuses, tramways, and other every-day 
material conveniences. For such details, the 
traveller must still have recourse to the trusty 
pages of his Baedeker, his Joanne, or his 
Murray. I desire rather to supply the tourist 
who wishes to use his travel as a means of 
culture with such historical and antiquarian 
information as will enable him to understand, 
and therefore to enjoy, the architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, and minor arts of the towns he 
visits. In one word, it is my object to give the 
reader in a very compendious form the result of 
all those inquiries which have naturally sug- 
gested themselves to my own mind durin 
thirty-five years of foreign travel, the solution 
of which has cost myself a good deal of research, 
thought, and labour, beyond the facts which I 
could find in the ordinary handbooks.” 


As an example of Mr. Allen’s method, 
we may note that in the volume before us 
—the Cities of Belgium, published, as are 
all the series, by Mr. Grant Richards— 
Mr. Allen, instead of expanding over the 
Field of Waterloo, devotes some space 
to instructions as to what the traveller 
may see in the time saved by not going 
there ; while the Wiertz Gallery, which is 
the be-all and end-all of many persons’ 
visits to Brussels, is dismissed in one re- 
ference to this ‘‘too famous Musée.” On 
the other hand, eight pages are given to the 
Van Eycks’ ‘“‘ Adoration of the Lamb” in 
Ghent Cathedral, and the traveller is advised 
to buy a photograph the evening before 
and study it carefully. 

Thus, it may be observed that Mr. Allen 
is an individualist. ‘Believe in me,” he 
says in effect, ‘‘ follow me implicitly, and I 
will show you the best and nothing else.” 
To those who cannot exert such fidelity Mr. 
Allen’s Historical Guides are worthless. 
To othérs they must be a boon and a 
blessing. 


A Dictionary of Bathing Places. 
Bradshaw. 
(Kegan Paul.) 


Tuts is a dictionary of bathing places and 
climatic health resorts throughout the world. 
It is a summary of natural cures of every 
kind: water-cures, air-cures, thermal springs, 
sulphur springs, mineral springs, saline 
springs, and—hydropathic establishments, 
where the real cure is gaiety. It is a book 
that amazes and saddens. It is an almost 
endless catalogue of invalids’ hopes, it is a 
valetudinarian’s bible. A useful work, un- 
doubtedly. 


Edited by 
New edition (1898). 


SOME SHILLING GUIDE BOOKS. 


Pictorial and Descriptive Guides to: 
London. 
Brighton. 
Isle of Wight. 
Ilfracombe, Barnstaple, &c. 
Torquay, Paignton, Dartmouth, &c. 
Bideford. 
North Wales. 
Oban, Fort William, and the Western 


Highlands. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 
Handbooks to : 
The North Wales Coast. 
Aberystwyth, Barmouth, Dolgelly, and Cardt- 
gan Bay. 
The Channel Islands. 
The Isle of Wight. 
Bournemouth. 
Brighton. 
(Darlington & Co.) 


The nine Guide Books which we have 
received from Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. 
belong to a series of more than sixty volumes 
dealing with places and districts in the 
United Kingdom. These volumes are 


& | uniformly bound in scarlet limp cloth, and 


are printed in a clean, fine type on thin 
paper. ‘They slip easily into the pocket, 
and are not too good to be exposed to rain 
and sun. To the tourist who is content 
with shilling information presented in a 
shilling literary style, these books are ad- 
mirably suited. We quote a specimen 
passage. He is writing of Ilfracombe : 


‘‘There is one other matter which delicacy 
has prevented our mentioning earlier—namely, 
the great unwritten law that Ilfracombe 
is sacred as the haunt of the ‘ Pilgrim of 
Love.’ In spring some strange instinct bids 
a boy put away his hoop and wind his top. 
Why? Because other boys do likewise? Per- 
haps. But the question has been asked, Who 
is the first boy to produce the first new-season’s 
top? Itis the simultaneous action of civilised 
youth all over England, and one which can be 
relied upon to manifest itself spontaneously 
with as much certainty as the movement of the 
Gulf Stream, or opposition in Parliament to 
the party in power. Similarly there is some 
occult force at work, remaining yet to be 
classified, which is as steadfast and unerring in 
its aim as that which animates the breast of the 
Hebrew, and draws him in spirit to Palestine. 
Will anybody ever discover the reason why 
Ilfracombe creates for itself such a subtle, 
magnetic charm in the minds of the newly 
married? When Ilfracombe emerged from the 
chrysalis of a fishing village into the butterfly 
existence of a fashionable holiday resort, it 
assumed without dispute, and still maintains, 
the title and status of The Mecca of Honey- 
mooners.”” 


Such flights are, happily, rare enough to be 
amusing. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co.’s Guide Books 
are carefully planned, liberally illustrated, 
and sufficiently indexed. A general Intro- 
duction tells the reader what manner of 
land he is about to enter: then comes the 
body of the work in topographical sections, 
or “excursions.” In each Introduction the 
questions of hotels and boarding-houses are 
met by lists of these establishments and 
their tariffs. The prevailing scenery and 
weather are noted, the best methods to see 
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the country are indicated, and in other ways 
the reader is allowed to taste his trip before 
he studies its details. 

In all these Guide Books the special kinds 
of holiday-making are considered ; there is 
never a difficulty in discovering what may 
be had of fishing, or boating, or cycling, 
or golf, or sermons on Sunday. Even the 
man who will not forswear books is not 
forgotten ; he is told where he can find a 
library, and ‘“‘ Lite Notes” are made 
a feature. A note to the Guide to Ilfracombe, 
Barnstaple, &c., mentions a paralytic flower- 
seller at Combmartin who displays on his 
card the appeal, “I’m in The Mighty Atom.” 
Miss Corellt has described Combmartin and 
its church in her novel, and Combmartin is 
fairly grateful. It is a good idea to name 
the novels in which a given locality forms 
the background of the stories. We are 
reminded that Mr. Norris’s novel, 4 De- 
plorable Affair, reeks of Torquay ; that the 
Isle of Wight gives colour to The Silence 
of Dean Maitland, and that Westward Ho! and 
Bideford should be inseparable in the 
traveller’s mind. When better literary 
associations are not to be found, there is 
always the ‘local poet” to be patronised : 


‘* Ascending with the gentlest slope 
From the blue Solent’s tide, 
I know not of a fairer place 
Than this, our lovely Ryde.” 


Historical “ tit-bits” crop up pleasantly 
enough. One is glad to be reminded, in the 
Guide to Ilfracombe, of William of Orange’s 
traditional speech from his ship to the ag 
of Brixham. The historians declare his 
words to have been, “The liberties of 
England and the Protestant religion I will 
maintain.” Tradition says—and we prefer 
this account—that the invading Prince spoke 
as follows: ‘‘Mine goot people, mine goot 
people, I mean you goot; Iam come here 
for your goot, for your goots.” Well 
might Brixham reply : 


‘** And please your Majesty, King William, 
You’re welcome to Brixham quay, 
To eat buckhorn, and drink bohea 
Along with me. 
And please your Majesty, King William.” 


In the Guide to Brighton we are given 
some interesting particulars about the build- 
ing of the Brighton Pavilion for Prince 
George of Wales: 


‘The successive purchases of land alone cost 
nearly £70,000. What was spent on the edifice 
itself, and in furnishing, no one knows. So 
carelessly and lavishly was the money laid out 
that the workmen, it is said, frequently drew 
sixteen days’ wages a week! At a time when 
bread averaged from 11d. to 1s. per loaf, the 
Prince was sending agents to all parts of the 
world to select articles of furniture, regardless 
of cost, which, when sent home, were frequently 
relegated to the lumber-room woe No 
wonder that, later, Byron wrote in the four- 
teenth canto of Don Juan— 


‘ Shut up—no, not the King, but the Pavilion, 
Or else ’twill cost us all another million !’ 


Cobbett said ‘a good idea of the Palace might 
be formed b ge ag pointed half of a large 
turnip in the middle of a board, with four 
smaller ones at the corners.’ Even loyal Sir 
Walter Scott, writing in 1826 to a friend who 
resided at Brighton, besought him to ‘set fire 
to the Chinese stables, and if it embrace the 





whole of the Pavilion it will rid me of a great 
eyesore.” ” 

Again, it is not necessary to be a visitor 
to Torquay in order to find interest in the 
description of the town’s rise as a health 
resort : 

‘« Even as late as the beginning of the present 
century Torquay was nie. a straggling group 
of fishermen’s cottages—the quay of the ad- 
joining village of Torre; but though it was 
small it had a wooden pier at which vessels 
often called, and in Torbay great fleets of war- 
ships found safe shelter during the Napoleonic 
wars while waiting for orders. . . . So Napoleon 
may be regarded as the unconscious founder of 
Torquay as a health resort; and when, in 1815, 
he approached the future town, standing on the 
deck of his prison ship, H.M.S. Bellerophon, his 
melancholy eyes gladdened as he saw the scene 
of beauty open up before him through the 
morning haze of an August day. ‘ Hnjin voila 
un beau pays!’ he exclaimed, and later, when 
he had enjoyed a closer view of the beauties of 
the shores of Torbay, the blue sea, and the suc- 
cession of green tree-crowned hills, he added, 
‘ It is like Porto Ferrajo in Elba.’ ”’ 


The Guide to London, issued by Messrs. 
Ward & Lock, is a well arranged and, for the 
price, a voluminous handbook ; but there is 
small need to closely examine a guide which 
can boast a sale of over sixty thousand 
copies. It is odd how the Londoner may 
pick up points which are new to him, or 
have been forgotten by him, in a Guide Book 
such as this. Thus opening the volume at 
page 75, we are reminded that the inscrip- 
tion on the Shaftesbury Fountain at Picca- 
dilly Circus was written by Mr. Gladstone. 

It remains to emphasise the orderly 
arrangement and clearness of Messrs. Ward 
& Lock’s Guide Books. The attractions of 
each place are not only described, but are 
summarised in small type under regular 
headings, such as Amusements, Climate, 
Clubs, Hotels, Newspapers, Places of Wor- 
ship, Post and Telegraphs, &c. The photo- 
graphic process-blocks are numerous and 
excellent, and the maps, of which there are 
usually more than one in each volume, are 
satisfactory. 

Messrs. Darlington’s Shilling Guide Books 
have not quite the appearance of the London 
firm’s manuals, nor are they so -well illus- 
trated. Indeed, the author of the Handbook 
to the Channel Islands would have been well 
advised not to have mingled reproductions 
of his own pencil sketches with the photo- 
graphic illustrations. A good volume in 
this series is Brighton and the South Coast. 
This includes Worthing, Littlehampton, 
Eastbourne, and Hastings. The accounts of 
these places are good as far as they go, and 
the coloured map of the coast line of Sussex 
is excellent. The writer has the optimism 
of his order. It is of Bournemouth that he 
writes : 

“‘ The ney lene of children building sand 
forts or paddling in the fringe of blue comes 
delightfully athwart the rhythmic music of the 
sea. The sea itself is dotted with dancing 
maidens or dark heads of swimmers. Steamers 
are watched as they go and return with scores 
of happy voyagers and sailing-boats that scud 
before the breeze. Who, save misanthropes, 
could be anything but serenely glad amid such 
sights and sounds ?”’ 


But would he not say the same of Cromer? 
—or Llandudno? He would. 


A MODEL GUIDE BOOK. 


The Story of Perugia. By Margaret Symonds 
and Lina Duff Gordon. Illustrated by 
M. Helen James. (J. M. Dent & Co.) 


We have already noticed this beautifully 
written and daintily illustrated guide to 
Perugia. It breathes the spirit of long 
residence, and of loving study on the spot. 
The authors are familiar with the language, 
they have studied the historians, and have 
had the ungrudging assistance of the in- 
habitants. Above all, our authors have 
brought seeing eyes to this decayed but 
still beautiful city, and having gradually 
conceived a passion for its history and its 
people, they have, out of the fulness of 
that passion, written a beautiful book. We 
shall quote a fairly lengthy passage in 
support of our view that we have here a 
“model Guide Book ’”’—by which we mean 
a book in which matter-of-fact details and 
moving characteristics are fused by study 
and adorned by style : 


‘* The city is built, as we have shown in our 
first chapter, on one of the low hills formed 
after thousands of years by the silting up of 
the refuse brought down by the Tiber, and not, 
as one naturally at first imagines, on a spur of 
the actual Apennines, which are divided from 
her by the river. Much of the power of the 
town in the past may be traced to her extra- 
ordinary topographical position. Perugia stands 
1,705 feet above the level of the sea, and 1,200 
above that of the Tiber. She stands perfectly 
alone at the extreme edge of along spine of 
hill, and she commands the Tiber and the two 
great roads to Rome. But looked at from a 
merely picturesque point of view, few towns 
can boast of a more powerful charm. Perugia, 
if one ignores her history, is not so much a town 
as an eccentric freak of nature. All the winds and 
airs of heaven play and rush around her walls 
in summer and in winter. The sun beats down 
upon her roofs; one seems to see more stars at 
night, above her ramparts, than one sees in 
any other town one knows of. All Umbria is 
spread like a great pageant at her feet, and the 
pageant is never one hour like the other. Even 
in @ downpour, even in a tempest, the great 
view fascinates. In spring the land is green 
with corn and oak trees, and pink with the 
pink of sainfoin flowers. In winter it seems 
smaller, nearer; brown and gold, and very 
grand at sundown. On clear days one can 
easily trace a whole circle of Umbrian cities 
from the Umbrian capital. To the east Assisi, 
Spello, Foligno, Montefalco and Trevi. The 
hill above Bettona hides the town of Spoleto, 
but its ilex woods and its convent of 
Monte Luco are distinct enough. To the 
south Todi and Deruta stand out clear upon 
their hillsides; and to the east the home of 
Perugino, Citta della Pieve, rises half hidden 
in its oakwoods. Early in the mornings you 
will see the mists lift slowly from the Tiber ; 
at night the moon will glisten on its waters, 
drawing your fancy down to Rome. Strange 
lights shine upon the clouds behind the ridge 
which covers Trasimene, and to the north the 
brown hills rise and swell, fold upon fold, 
to meet the Apennines. In autumn and in 
winter the basin of the old Umbrian lake 
will often fill for days with mists; but 
the Umbrian towns and hamlets rise like 
birds above them, and one may live in one 
of these in splendid sunshine, whilst looking 
down upon a sea of fog which darkens all the 
people of the plain. einhabitants of Perugia 
swear by the healthy nature of their air, and 
indeed, were it not for the winds, the most 





‘fragile constitution would probably flourish in 
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the high hill city. But it must be confessed 
that there come days when man and horse 
quiver like dead leaves before the tempest, and 
when the very houses seem to rock. Indeed, 
it would be almost impossible to exaggerate 
the arctic power of a Perugian whirlwind. Yet 
the average temperature is mild, and myrtles 
grow to the size of considerable trees in the 
villa gardens round the town. To fully under- 
stand the city of Perugia, the marvellous fashion 
of its building, and the way in which its houses 
have become a part of the landscape and seem 
to creep about and cling to the unsteady 
crumbling soil, one should pass out into the 
country through one of its gates, and, rambling 
round the roads and lanes which wind beneath 
its walls, look ever up and back again towards 
the town. In this way only is it possible to 
understand what man can do with nature, and 
how, with the centuries, nature can gather to 
herself man’s handiwork and make of it a 
portion for herself. Birds and beasts have 
built in this same fashion, but rarely except in 
Umbria have men.” 


The hook from which this extract is taken 
purports to be tie first of a series on 
** Medieeval Towns.” We can only hope 
that the same authors and artist will be 
found working together again. 


A GUIDE TO NORWAY. 


The Handy Guide to Norway. By Thomas 
B. Wilson. Fourth Edition (1898), 
Revised and Enlarged. (Edward Stan- 
ford.) 


In this fourth edition of his handbook to 
Norway, Mr. Wilson has made considerable 
additions and alterations to at least three 
chapters. The third chapter, on the Har- 
danger Fjord, has been improved and 
brought up to date. The opening of the 
Gudbrandsdal railway has so shortened the 
journey from Kristiania to the Romsdal and 
Jotundheim that some pleasing alterations 
were possible here, and similarly the lovely 
valley of the Seetersdal has just been im- 
proved, or spoiled, by a railway. The 
probability that this strangely secluded 
corner of Norway is now likely to be over- 
run by tourists gives an added piquancy 
to Mr. Wilson’s description of its inhabi- 
tants. : 

‘‘The Svetersdéler still differ a good deal 
from the other Norwegians, and have many 
curious words in their lundsmaal, or dialect. 
They have still curious customs and super- 
stitions, and it will hardly be credited, though 
there seems no doubt .of it, that even in the 
year 1858 a figure of the god Thor was discov- 
ered to have been worshipped by an old woman, 
who revealed the fact to the priest on her death- 
bed. Unfortunately, the priest and neighbours 
burned the image in horror.” 

In all its essentials of matter and arrange- 
ment the Guide Book remains as before. 
The book is written for travellers who 
— general yet sufficient information. 
All details likely to be merely burdensome 
are omitted. Particularly good is Mr. 
Wilson’s Introduction, with its eleven sec- 
tions of clear and careful information on 
articles de voyage, expenses, coinage, modes 
of travel, hotels, diligence routes, &. The 
expense of travel in Norway is still very low, 
but it has risen from 20 to 30 per cent. in the 
last twelve years: yet in country parts the 
tourist’s expenses need not exceed eleven 





shillings a day. We find Mr. Wilson’s de- 
scription of places full and good, particularly 
those of Bergen and Kristiania; and the value 
of the volume is much increased by the his- 
torical chapters, and the chapters on fishing, 
cycling, photography, and glacier climbing. 
The vocabularies are also sufficient. The 
present edition is not a month old, and it 
can, therefore, be recommended to tourists 
this year. 


A NOOK IN THE ARDENNES. 


In the Volcanic Eifel: A Holiday Ramble. 
By Katharine 8. and Gilbert 8. Macquoid. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Tuts is a pleasant account of rambles and 
residence in a little-known continental nook. 
“Few persons,” say the authors, 


‘* seem to know where the Eifelis. . . . It 
lies between the valley of the river Rohr on the 
west and the Moselle Valley on the east; or, 
broadly speaking, between the Luxemburg 
Ardennes and the Rhine from Re n to 
Coblenz, and the Moselle from Coblenz to 
Treves. Northwards it includes the Ahr Valley, 
the Brohlthal, and other places; on the south 
it extends to Treves. This southern part, which 
reaches as far north as Gerolstein, is called the 
Voleanic or Vorder Eifel; and it was in this 
beautiful region that we spent most of our 
time. . . . The most essentially volcanic parts of 
the country are to be found between Birresborn, 
near Gerolstein, and the Lacher See. The country 
exhibits wonderful crater products, between 
Daun and Hillesheim there is constant interest 
for a geologist; in the country about and 
around Kelberg and Adenau, in the Hohe Eifel, 
are to be found strangely shaped masses of 
basaltic rock; trachyte and phonolite are also 
found there. A wonderful lava stream has 
flowed from the crater of the Falkenlei, near 
Bertrich, and has forced its way down into the 
Uessthal. . . . Deep, beautiful woods are every- 
where, like lakes of waving greenery, and, in 
them, forest trees are almost as frequent as the 
tall sombre pines. Wild flowers and ferns, 
some of a rare kind, are plentiful, especially near 
Gerolstein and Manderscheid; their brilliant 
luxuriance is in strong contrast with the weird 
volcanoes and masses of deposit protruding in 
fantastic form from the broken side of a crater, 
and with the ruined castles which often crown 
the once fiery hills.” 


In this district the authors spent enough 
time to gather a number of the legends 
which cling to these old castles, and a con- 
siderable part of their book is filled with 
these. The book is not intentionally a 
Guide Book; itis a book of gossip about a 
small and beautiful district. But some 
ordinary Guide Book particulars are given 
~ » “Index to Travellers” prefixed to the 

ook, 


OTHER GUIDE BOOKS. 


Cassell’s Complete Pocket -Guide to Europe. 
Revised and Enlarged (1898). Edited by 
Edmund ©, Stedman. (Cassell & Co.) 


Tuts is a handy compendium of all Guide 
Books to the United Kingdom and the Con- 
tinent. “It resulted,” says the editor, 
‘from observation of the trials undergone 
by those equipped with larger and more 
cumbrous hand-books.” The scope of the 





book is enormous; the book itself is small, 
a veritable pocket-book. Its merits and 
defects, therefore, are alike to be sought in 
the rigorous compression of so much matter 
within five hundred small pages. This 
compression has, at all events, not been 
done at the expense of clearness of type. 
The maps, too, though very small, are clear 
and interesting. Strenuous, if superficial, 
** globe-trotters” will like this book, and 
the tourist who carries the larger and 
specialised handbooks will still find this 
pocket survey of Europe useful. 


Highways and Byways in Devon and Cornwall. 
By Arthur H. Norway. (Macmillan & Co.) 


We have already reviewed these excellent 
gossiping pages on the West Country. 
We need only say that as a Guide Book, 
as a book for a rainy day in a hotel 
drawing-room, and, finally, as a souvenir 
of a pleagant holiday, this book will be 
prized by those who secure it. Mr. Pennell’s 
and Mr. Hugh Thomson’s illustrations are 
a delight. 


Little’s London Pleasure Guide. 
Marshall.) 


In this Guide descriptions are — of 
hotels, theatres, parks, museums, libraries, 
sports, and other resorts—each place or 
building receiving a page to itself. The 
preponderance of hotel information is very 
marked, but as the tariff of eve 
London hotel is given the use 

book is considerable. 


The Official Guide to the London and North- 
Western Railway. (Cassell & Co.) 


The Official Guide to the Midland Railway. 
(Cassell & Co.) 


Tx tourist who intends to use these railways 
on his holidays will find these budgets of 
information and maps useful enough, and as 
much up to date as the official time-tables of 
the Companies. 


The Coast Trips of Great Britain. 
Newnes, Ltd.) 


Few people realise how simple and inex- 
pensive a matter it is to take a sea voyage 
from London of one or two days’ duration. 
This manual supplies information on the 
various lines of steamships and their fares, 
and a study of it may result in some novel 
and delightful trips. 


Ely Cathedral Handbook. Edited and Re- 
vised by Charles William Stubbs, D.D. 
(Ely: G. H. Tyndall.) 

Tue name of the learned Dean is sufficient 

guarantee of the interest and value of this 

work. Dr. Stubbs makes mistakes with the 

difficulty that most men bring to leading a 

life of rectitude. Thus few students of 

cathedrals are so fortunate as those that visit 

Ely. 


Isle of Man via Barrow-in-Furness and Lake- 
land. (Bemrose & Sons.) 


A tIny twopenny guide to the island where 
Mr. Hall Caine makes his home and finds 
his stories. A blank page for memoranda 
faces every page of text, so that its owner 
may be tourist and author too. A model of 


typography. 
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Mp. GRANT RICHAROS'S LIST oF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 











GRANT ALLEN '$ HISTORIC CAL GUIDES. 


PARIS—FLORENCE—CITIES OF BELGIUM. 


To these will shortly be added VENICE. 


Grant Allen’s Guide Books are bound in green cloth, with rounded corners to slip into the pocket. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. net. 








By GEORGE EGERTON, Author of “ Keynotes,” nae 


THE WHEEL OF GOD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





- By HALDANE MACFALL. 


THE WOOINGS OF JEZEBEL PETTYFER: 


Being the Personal History of Jehu Sennacherib Dyle, commonly called Masheen Dyle, together with an account of 
certain things that chanced in the House of the Sorcerer. 


With cover drawing by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 








By F. C. CONSTABLE, Author of ‘‘ The Curse of Intellect.” 


AUNT JUDITH’S ISLAND: 


A Comedy of Kith and Kin. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





By FREDERIC BRETON, Author of ‘ The Black Mass.” 


TRUE HEART: 


Being Passages in the Life of Eberhard Trenherz, Scholar and Oraftsman, telling of his Wanderings and Adventures, his 
Intercourse with People of Consequence to their Age, and how he came scatheless through a Time of Strife. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





By LEONARD “MERRICK, Author of “ One M Man's View.” 


THE ACTOR-MANAGER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


PLAYS, PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT. 


(I.) Unpreasant. (II.) PLEAsaAnr. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 2 vols. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. each. 
The Outlook.—‘‘ There is now a dramatist of the greatest possibilities i in these islands. Mr, Shaw’s volumes remain with us, and are, when all has been said, at 
least the expressions of an amazing and ponents trmiperament.* 





By LOUISA SHORE. 


HANNIBAL. 


With Portrait in Photogravure of the Author. 


Mr. Freperic Harrison writes: “I have read and re-read ‘Hannibal’ with admiration, As a historical romance, carefully studied from the original 
histories, it is a noble conception of a great hero .. .. The merit of this piece is to have seized the historical conditions with such reality and such truth, and to 


have kept so sustained a flight at a high level ot heroic dignity.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 








By KA’ [THARINE TYNAN (Mrs. Hinxson). 


THE WIND IN THE TREES. 


A Book of Country Verse. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 








GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO”S NEW SERIES OF 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


Handy size, red cloth, round corners, superbly Illustrated, ONE SHILLING each. 
Printed in clear type on good paper, and furnished with excellent Maps and Plans. 














These Popular Handbooks contain full particulars as to 
ROUTES and FARES. THE LEGENDS, HISTORY, and LITERA- | HINTS for CYCLISTS. 
LIST of HOTELS, with TARIFFS, &c. | -TURE of the DISTRICT. APPENDICES for ANGLERS, GOLFERS, 
PLANS of TOURS. NOTICES of the PUBLIC BUILDINGS &e., &e. 


“* No matter of interest or importance to the traveller is overlooked.” 


“The most inveterate of sightseers is scarcely likely to find any of these Guide Books wantin, in clearness.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
‘* An excellent series of Guides, the cheapest probably in existence, considering the fulness of their information.” — Bookman. 
‘* Each is profusely illustrated with maps and photographs, and how they can be sold at the price we scarcely understand.’’—Academy. 
Complete List and Particulars will be sent post free on application. 
THE SERIES AT PRESENT INCLUDES :— 





BATH, Wells, Glastonbury. ISLE of MAN. 
BELFAST and County Down. ISLE of WIGHT. 
BELGIUM and HOLLAND. KILLARNEY and its Lakes. 
BIDEFORD, Barnstaple, &c. as Warwick, Kenilworth, 
BIRMINGHAM and Neighbourhood. | coventry, Sc. 
> .| LIMERICK, County Clare, and Lower Shannon. 
BOURNEMOUTH, the New Forest and ? 
Winchester. aa 
&e. : 
ae . LONDONDERRY and the Donegal Highlands. 
BUXTON &e LYNTON, Lynmouth, &c. 
oe MATLOCK. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


CONNEMARA HIGHLANDS. NORTH WALES, including Aberystwith. 


NORTHERN LAKE DISTRICT of 





CORK and the South-West of Ireland. Treland. 

CORNWALL, Western. OBAN and the West of Scotland. 
DARTMOOR. OXFORD. 

DUBLIN and County Wicklow. PARIS. 

EDINBURGH. PENZANCE, Land’s End, and the Scilly Isles. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. PLYMOUTH and South-West Devon. 
FALMOUTH and South Cornwall. RIVIERA, The. 

GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. SCARBOROUGH, kc. 

GLASGOW. SHERWOOD FOREST, Nottingham, and 
GREENORE, Carlingford Bay, and the “The Dukeries.” 

Mourne Mountains. STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
HARROGATE, Ripon, York, &c. SWITZERLAND. 

HASTINGS, St. Leonards, &ec. TEIGNMOUTH, Kc. 
HEXHAM, Oarlisle, and the Western TORQUAY and Neighbourhood. 

Borderland. WATERFORD and Wexford. 
HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS of Scotland.| WHITBY and Neighbourhood. 
ILFRACOMBE and North Devon. WINDSOR and its Castle. 

ILKLEY, Bolton Abbey, &e. WYE VALLEY. 


Others are in preparation. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Lrp., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


A PREDICTION has been put forward 

this week that the novels of the imme- 
diate future will be short—ranging in length 
from 30,000 to 40,000 words. This, we 
think, is doubtful. Human nature does 
not change, and human nature likes plenty 
for its money. Our own opinion is that 
novels will grow longer, even if they grow 
cheaper too. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Helbeck 
of Bannisdale, just published, is about 
150,000 words, which constitutes a bulk of 
reading worth sitting down to. Between 
books of such dimensions and the popular 
magazines, which have completely routed 
the shilling shockers and cheap novels from 
the bookstalls, we fancy that there will 
soon be nothing. 











Prorte who read much in trains should 
note the experience of Mr. ©. Arthur 
Pearson. Writing to the British Weekly 
concerning the rumour of his breakdown in 
health, he says: ‘‘I never was in better 
general health than I am at this moment, 
but my eyesight has gone wrong, and I find 
myself able to do scarcely any reading. 
This necessitates my participating much less 
actively in the management of my business. 
I should like to be permitted to warn your 
readers against working their eyes to any 
considerable extent while travelling in the 
train. For many years past I have been in 
the habit of reading and writing for some 
hours in the train almost daily, and my 
present trouble is undoubtedly traceable 
to this cause.” We sympathise with Mr. 


Pearson in his affliction, and trust he may 
speedily recover; but at the same time we 
cannot help remembering with a smile that 
the bookstalls are at this moment groaning 
beneath Mr. Pearson’s publications, designed 
by him for railway reading. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


Dr. J. Beattie Crozier, who is also under 
the oppression of some ocular trouble, has had 
for the present to set aside his work, the His- 
tory of Intellectual Development, in favour of a 
simpler task. This is the ——s of a 
book to be entitled My Inner Life, being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution, and it may be 
expected in the autumn. We trust that 
his recovery of ordinary sight may be 
speedy. 





THe late Mr. Adam W. Black, the 
ublisher, who, by the way, learned his 
iene with Messrs. Smith & Elder, was 
the moving spirit in the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, which he and his 
brothers undertook, in opposition to their 
father’s judgment. How well justified was 
his enterprise all know who use that 
valuable repository of fact, a number greatly 
augmented of late by the enterprise of the 
Times. Mr. Black, who died at the age of 
sixty-two, retired from business some seven 
years ago. Few men could have been more 
respected than he. 





A LeTTeR, which we think it better not to 
quote in full, reaches us: ‘“ Dear Sir,” 
it begins, “I observe in your issue of 
June 4 a list of persons who have received 
Civil List — Can you or your con- 
tributor tell me how to go to work to get 
one, how to put one’s self into communica- 
tion with the powers that grant these pen- 
sions?”’ The writer then proceeds to give 
an account of her qualifications, and that 
she has worked hard as a journalist there 
can be no doubt. As to answering her 
question we are in the dark. But it is 
probable that a personal application is a 
positive disqualification. Our correspondent 
must find some one to plead her cause. 





‘« PAPERKNIFE,” writing in the Cape 
Times, adds another to the portraits of Mr. 
Kipling. Thus: ‘“ A small man, dressed to 
match his oid pipe—and rather fond of 
cutting jokes at his own expense on both 
scores—with prominent spectacles and pro- 
minent chin, dark moustache, keen dark 
eyes, keen expression, quick movements, 
and astonishingly quick rejoinders in talk- 
ing: the distinctive note of him was keen- 
ness altogether, but sympathetic keenness. 
Somehow one began with an idea that he 
would be a rather cocksure and self-confident 
person. He is, of course, quite young; far 
younger than he looks—it was those long 
early years of hard unrecognised newspaper 
work in India that ‘ knocked the youth out 
of him’; he is ridiculously young to be 
so famous and to have earned his fame by 
so much entirely solid work, political, or 
rather national, as well as literary. Never- 
theless, as one enthusiast expressed it, ‘he 
puts the least side on of any celebrity J ever 
met. 





In the same article we find that Mr. 
Kipling and Mr. Wallace — the private 
soldier who wrote the invitation to Mr. 
Kipling in Barrack-room style—grew to be 
upon excellent terms together. Mr. Wallace 





asked advice concerning his future. Mr. Kip- 
ing advised him to continue writing “ soldier 





” and to continue being a soldier, and 
Mr. Wallace intends todo so. Mr. Kipling 
also copied for his pupil a stanza of the ‘‘Song 
of the Banjo”; and, says ‘ Paperknife,” 
“it is safe to guess that Mr. Wallace’s last 
shirt will be pawned before that scrap of 


paper.” 





In the Quartier Latin we find this joyous 
little song, signed Ada Smith : 


‘‘In Lonvon Town. 
Yonder in the heather there’s a bed for sleep- 


ing, 
Drink for one athirst, ripe blackberries to 
eat ; 
Yonder in the sun the merry hares go leaping, 
And the pool is clear for travel-wearied feet ! 


Sorely throb my feet, a-tramping London high- 
ways 

(Ah, the springy moss upon a northern moor !) 

Through the endless streets, the gloomy squares 


and byways, 
Homeless in the City, poor among the poor ! 


London streets are gold—ah, give me leaves 


linting 
Midst grey dykes and hedges in the autumn 
sun ! 


London water’s wine, poured out for all un- 
stinting— 

God! for the little brooks that tumble as 
they run ! 


O my heart is fain to hear the soft wind blow- 
ing, 
TT through the fir-tops up on northern 
fells ! 


O my eye’s an-ache to see the brown burns 
flowing 

Through the peaty soil and tinkling heather- 
bells ! ” 


The singer here brings Wordsworth’s 
‘* Reverie of Poor Susan” ‘to date.” 





Mr. Lane’s new book, Zhe Making of 
Religion, is dedicated to Principal Donaldson, 
of the University of St. Andrews, in the 
following terms : 


‘‘T hope you will permit me to lay at the 
feet of the University of St. Andrews, in 
acknowledgment of her life-long kindnesses to 
her old pupil, these chapters on the early 
History of Religion. 

They may be taken as representing the Gifford 
Lectures delivered by me, though, in fact, they 
contain very little that was spoken from Lord 
Gifford’s chair. I wish they were mcre worthy 
of an Alma Mater which fostered in the past 
the leaders of forlorn hopes that were destined 
to triumph ; and the friends of lost causes who 
fought bravely against fate—Patrick Hamilton, 
Cargill, and Argyll, Beaton and Montrose, and 
Dundee.” 


The faint echo of Matthew Arnold’s Oxford 
preface to Essays in Criticism has a pleasant 
ring. 





Pror. SAIntsBuRY’s suggestion of a lecture- 
ship in the University of Edinburgh on 
Scottish language and literature, apart from, 


‘and in addition to, his own chair of English 


Literature, has found favour in the eyes of 
those who deprecate what they consider 
the “ neglect of Scottish” by the Universi- 
ties north of the Tweed. But it is quite 
possible, despite the favourable reception 





given to the ee, that the lecture- 
ship may never be founded. For there are 
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two difficulties, at least, to be surmounted. 
First, there is the procuring of the necessary 
funds. And that is a very real difficulty. 
No doubt money was got to found a chair 
of Gaelic in Edinburgh University, but the 
founding of that chair was an act of folly 
not likely to be paralleled in the near future. 
The chair of Ealtic Language and Litera- 
ture has an endowment of £514, and during 
last session the lectures were attended by 
one student! The Gaelic chair, indeed, 
may be regarded as of the nature of an 
‘‘ awful warning” against academic fads. 





A sEconp, and scarcely less real, difficulty 
is that of determining what is the ‘‘ Scottish 
language.” For although there is in Scot- 
land a mass of dialects, these differ widely 
from each other. There is not now, and it 
is doubtful whether there ever was, a 
standard of Scottish. It is impossible to 
point to any well of Scottish undefiled. 
Nay, more, the movement for the formation 
of a Scottish Dialect Society is regarded by 
some Scotsmen as tantamount to a dialectal 
decay even, and the superseding entirely of 
Scottish by English. It has been compared 
to embalming the dead. ‘‘ The Scots tongue 
is moribund,” despairingly exclaims a writer 
on the subject in a Scottish periodical. As 
the only means of preserving it from abso- 
lute death and burial, he suggests—whether 
the suggestion is meant in all seriousness 
or is an illustration of Scotch “wit” is 
difficult to say—that the ‘‘ Scots language ” 
should be statutorily taught in all the schools 
north of the Tweed; that there should be 
“Scots ” chairs in all the Scottish Universi- 
ties ; and that every second year the Queen’s 
Speech should be written and delivered from 
the Throne in Doric! But he is silent— 
wisely silent, perhaps—as to whether the 
Doric is to be that spoken on the banks of 
the Tweed or the Dee, the Forth, the Clyde, 
or the Tay. 





How many of our readers will recognize 
this dedication and the volume whence it 
comes ?— 

To 


8. L. O., 
AN AMERICAN GENTLEMAN, 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH WHOSE CLASSIC TASTE 
THE FOLLOWING NARRATIVE HAS BEEN DESIGNED, 
IT IS NOW, IN RETURN FOR NUMEROUS DELIGHTFUL 
HOURS, 
AND WITH THE KINDEST WISHES, 


Dedicated 
RY HIS AFFECTIONATE FRIEND, 
: THE AUTHOR. 

8. L. O. was the youthful Lloyd Osbourne, 
destined subsequently to become “The 
Author’s” collaborator. The book, of 
course, was Treasure Island, of which 
Messrs. Cassell have just published a six- 
penny edition. 





From Mr. Morley’s speech at the opening 
of the public library at Arbroath: “I have 
always thought that an admirable definition 
of the purposes of libraries and of books by 
an admirable man of letters years ago, when 
he said their object was to bring more sun- 
shine into the lives of our fellow-countrymen, 
more good will, more good humour, and 
more of the habit of being pleased with one 





another. Yet I should like to make a little 
addition to it—namely, ‘The object is to 
bring sunshine into our hearts and to drive 
moonshine out of our heads.’” 





A CORRESPONDENT sends us a scrap of 
verse which appeared in an evening paper 


some eight or nine years ago, called forth | P 


by the announcement that among a bundle 
of books recently purchased by Mr. Glad- 
stone from a second-hand dealer was a copy 
of Walker's Rhyming Dictionary. The com- 
mentator wrote thus : 


“« Ah, my Lord Tennyson, walk very warily, 
Swinburne, thou rioter, look well ahead, 
Dobson, my butterfly, never so airily 
Though thou may’st sing now, thy triumph 
ad 


is dead. 
Morris, of Hades, thy minutes are numberéd, 
Morris, of Paradise, dashed is thy cup, 
Bridges, rare Bridges, too long hast thou 
slumberéd, 
Bouncing Buchanan, thou’dst better dry 
up. 
Lang, thou allusive one, cease ballade- 
mongering, 
Watson, retire to pre-Allen repose, 
Sims, for thy staves though the million be 
hungering, 
Still were it wiser to buckle to prose. 
All other bards, of whatever ability, 
Take my advice and retire while you can ; 
For to stay means defeat by the weird versa- 
tility 
Shown by the Grand Old Poetical Man.” 





Mr. GuapsTonE, however, cannot be said 
directly to have succeeded with poetry. 
Indirectly, however, his poetical pastimes 
yielded, the most admirable result, for they 
produced Mr. Graves’s Hawarden Horace. 





Tue serial Life of Mr. Gladstone, which 
Messrs. Cassell have begun to issue, under 
the editorship of Sir Wemyss Reid, makes 
a good start. The contributors will be the 
editor, Canon MacColl, Mr. A. J. Butler, 
Mr. F. W. Hirst, Mr. A. F. Robbins, and 
Mr. G. W. E. Russell. A fine reproduction 
of Millais’ 1888. Christ Church portrait 
forms the frontispiece. 





A spEcIMEN of English as she is spelled in 
Naples is forwarded to us by a correspon- 
dent. The following sentences are extracted 
from a circular issued by a commercial 
paper: ‘“‘We propose to you to make the 
publicity to products of your House, being 
sure that if you take exact informations on 
the quality and importance of our news- 
paper, you will not esitate to accept with 
the utmost favour our proposal. As for 
prices we promise to do you the graetest 
facilitations, out tariffs, especially it you 
give us orders to publish the advice in per- 
manence. Waiting fora kind angwer we 
are.” 





From the Cleveland Leader : 


‘Boston Lavy: If you will split that pile 
of wood I will give you a sandwich. 

Tramp: Madam, I never split things— 
not even infinitives. 

Boston Lavy: Oh, you lovely man! Come 
in and have tea with me.” 





In some respects one of the most interest- 
ing of the curious old ‘ Closes” in the 
historic Lawnmarket of Edinburgh is ‘‘ Lady 
Stair’s Close,” so named on account of the 

rincipal residence in it having been that of 
Elizabeth, Dowager Countess of Stair, the 
leader of Edinburgh society in the early 
art of last century. Her house, which is 
interesting alike because of its historical and 
of its literary associations, was acquired some 
time ago by Lord Rosebery, and has now 
been restored by his Lordship. It is, 
erhaps, best known as the scene of Sir 
alter Scott’s short story “My Aunt 
Margaret’s Mirror,” which he wrote for The 
Keepsake of 1828. The story itself is based 
upon the matrimonial ps Sarat which 
tradition has ascribed to Lady Stair, who, 
it is said, was so ill-treated by her first 
husband, Viscount Penrose, that she had on 
one occasion to leap, half-dressed, from a 
window in order to escape his brutality. 
Subsequently, a fortune-teller showed her, 
ina “ magic mirror,” her absent husband 
about to marry another woman, and the 
prevention of the ceremony by her brother— 
events which were afterwards found to have 
occurred at the time the scene was exhibited 
in the “magic mirror.” So, at least, runs 
the tradition which formed the groundwork 
of Scott’s tale. Lady Penrose, on her 
husband’s death, vowed not to marry again, 
but Lord Stair contrived to make her break 
her vow. Gaining admission to her house, 
he exhibited himself at a window en 
déshabille, with the result that the fear of 
injury to her reputation won from her an 
unwilling consent to marry him. Unfor- 
tunately for her, Lord Stair also proved a 
bit of a savage, knocking her down’*on one 
occasion when in his cups. She died in 
1759. 





Tue restoration by Lord Rosebery has, as 
might have been expected, been carried out 
with marked good taste, and the house is 
likely to be one of the “sights” of the 
Scottish capital, as it is also one of its old 
fast disappearing landmarks. The old fire- 
places, several of them very fine, have been 
carefully preserved. The decorations of the 
large hall include portraits of Sir Walter 
Scott, John Knox, Buchanan, and others. 
But now that the restoration has been 
finished, the question which was asked when 
it was begun is revived: ‘‘ What will he do 
with it?” 





A new issue of Miss Frances Burney’s 
Evelina, just published by George Newnes, 
Lti., has the merit of being unedited. 
It comes with the embellishments of its 
author only; and with one of these we 
are pleased to renew acquaintance. Who 
does not smile to read the dedicatory verses 
addressed by Frances to her father, Dr. 
Burney : 

‘‘ Oh, Author of my being! far more dear 
To me than light, than nourishment, or 


rest, 
Hygeia’s blessings, Rapture’s burning tear, 
Or the life-blood that mantles in my breast ! 
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‘‘ Oh! of my life at once the source and joy ! 
If e’er thy eyes these feeble lines survey, 
Let not their folly their intent destroy ; 
Accept the tribute—but forget the lay.” 


A modern father might accept the tribute, 
but he could not—he-never could—forget 
the lay. 





Mr. Tomas Harpy’s next volume is 
likely to consist of short stories gathered 
from various periodicals. He is, however, 
working steadily at a new novel. Mr. 
Hardy, fortunately, is no more to be hurried 
than nature herself. 





Mr. New’s quaint and vivid drawings for 
the Complete Angler made Mr. Lane’s edition 
of that classic valuable and memorable. 
We are glad to learn that Mr. Lane is to 
follow Walton with Gilbert White, and that 
Mr. New is now at work on illustrations 
for the Natural History of Selborne. The 
introduction will be by Mr. Grant Allen. 





Mr. JEeRoME’s new book of essays will 
bear the title Zhe Second Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow, thus linking it with his first work 
in meditative humour. “On the Art of 
Making Up One’s Mind,” ‘‘On the Mother- 
liness of Man,” ‘‘On the Time Wasted in 
Looking Before One Leaps,” and ‘On the 
Care and Management of Women”’: these 
are some of the subjects. 





Tue editor of the New York Critic has 
cast into the form of a letter the numerous 
requests that come to him for information 
on literary matters. This is the result, the 
fairness of which he vouches for : 


“TI have been appointed by the Ladies’ 
Learned Literary Club of Wormwood Hollow 
to write an essay upon the life and works of 
George Eliot. Will you please” (they some- 
times say please) ‘‘ tell me whether George Eliot 
is, or was, @ man or a woman? Judging by the 
name I suppose that she is, or was, a man, but 
from her portraits she seems to be, or to have 
been, more of a woman. But from her works, 
we have one in our Club library, I should judge 
that she is, or was, a man, for her writin 
have not the feminine charm of Mrs. Snatiendh. 
Mary Agnes Fleming, or E. P. Roe. Is George 
Eliot considered a greater writer than either of 
those mentioned ; and, if so, will you give me 
the reasons why she, or he, should be so con- 
sidered? Is George Eliot a real or assumed 
name? If the latter, he may be, or have been, 
awoman. Please make me out a list of her, 
or his, works, together with the date of their 
publication. Any ey ery items that you 
can supply me with I would be glad to get, 
and would like them at once, as I have to 
deliver my essay at our next monthly meeting. 
P.8.—Who was George Lewes ? Was he any 
relation to George Eliot ?” 





Great is the influence of the humorist. 
Mr. Lucy has recently told the readers of 
the Daily News that owing to Mr. Reed’s 
ag ue representation in Punch of Mr. T. 

. Bowles as a mariner with only one arm 
and sometimes with crutches, that gentleman 
has received two communications asking 
him to become president of a Cripples’ 
Home. Soon we shall hear that Sir William 





Harcourt, from continually ing as an 
elephant, has received the gift of a hand- 
some howdah. 





Tue Commissioners for Public Libraries 
in the parish of St. George, Hanover-square, 
do their work thoroughly. In their report 
for 1897-98 we find a table of the occupa- 
tions of the various readers—3,031 in all— 
who have used their libraries during the 

ear. Clerks and book-keepers head the 
ist. Then come domestic servants, then 
dressmakers and assistants, and then 
scholars. (What are scholars?) The num- 
ber of scholars is 106. On the other hand, 
only one gas-valve man wandered in; only 
one military cap maker, only one pawn- 
broker, only one consul, only one soldier, 
only one shipbroker, only one undertaker, 
one brewer, one registrar, one manicurist, 
one publisher, and one bandage maker. 
The number of chefs was two; of dentists, 
two; of butchers, eleven (“I want to know a 
butcher paints,” said Browning: it would 
have charmed him that eleven butchers 
read); of journalists, eleven; of umbrella- 
makers, two; of tobacconists, four; and of 
vergers, three. 





In the preface of the new half-a-crown 
edition of By Reef and Palm, Mr. Louis 
Becke gives this autobiographic paragraph : 


‘‘T do not pretend to any literary skill. Sent 
out into the world at thirteen years of age to 
look after myself, I had no chance, even had I 
possessed the brains, to acquire a decent educa- 
tion, let alone the cultivation of any literary 
‘style’; and, until the editor; of the Sydney 
Bulletin asked me, four years ago, to write him 
a South Sea story, I had never attempted any- 
thing in the literary or journalistic line beyond 
taking, when very ‘ hard up,’ a billet as proof- 
reader for a No Gueninh newspaper, the 
editor of which promptly threatened to dismiss 
me for ‘incompetence and general ignorance.’ 
The late Earl of Pembroke believed (with my 
good friend, the editor of the Bulletin) that my 
tales were worth publishing. His lordship’s 
kindly interest and his ever warm encourage- 
ment led to this, my first literary venture in 
book form, and I can never forget the debt of 
gratitude I owe to his memory.” 





APPARENTLY to everyone who waits cometh 
the honour of D.C.L. The latest writer to 
be thus distinguished is the author of 7'he 
Seats of the Mighty, who has been made 
D.C.L. of Trinity University, Canada. But 
for the sake of avoiding confusion, we trust 
that the novelist will not choose to be 
called Dr. Parker. 





A cnarmine little reprint of Holbein’s 
Dance of Death, with Mr. Dobson’s introduc- 
tion, has just been sent to us by Messrs. 
Bell & Sons. The tiny book is a true 
memento mort. It may be carried almost 
in the waistcoat-pocket. 





Mr. JEREMIAH CuRTIN, the American 
gentleman who had the wit to see ‘‘ boodle” 
in the novels of Henry Sienkiewicz, is said 
to have made £5,000 by his translation of 
Quo Vadis. 





PURE FABLES. 
Out or Dare. 


On a May morning a youth lay under a 
hedge and wept, and railed at Fate. 

And by and by an ancient man came that 
way, and said to him, ‘‘ You appear to be 
in sore trouble, friend!” 

“ Alas,” replied the youth, ‘‘my case is 
indeed sad: I am a neglected genius! ” 

‘Dear, dear! ” observed the ancient man. 
“Then surely you must be the last of 
them !” 


USEFUL. 


The small birds decided to give a concert. 
And the linnet went round and invited the 
stork. 

‘“‘ Thanks,” said the stork ; “‘ but my voice 
is neither here nor there.” 

“ Come—and bring your family!” cried 
the linnet. ‘‘ So many of us have volunteered 
to warble that we are bound to be badly 
put to it for an audience.” 


” 


WANTED. 


A man waited upon the secretary of the 
Department of Letters and asked for employ- 
ment. 

‘What are you?” inquired the secretary. 

‘Well, I have had extensive experience 
in the larding of reputations,” quoth the 
man. 

“Ah!” sighed the secretary, ‘‘ we are 
already very much over-staffed in that 
direction. What we need just now is a 
competent person to comb fools.” 


Se We te-G@, 


NOVELISTS AS POETS. 


Some little surprise seems to have been 
expressed that Mr. Conan Doyle should 
announce the publication of a volume 
of verses from his pen. The surprise is 
itself surprising. Mr. Doyle had already 
shown that he could write a vigorous song, 
and, though that did not prove that he 
possessed the poetic faculty, it might have 
reminded a good many that, throughout the 
course of English literary effort, nothing 
has been more common—or, in some cases, 
more notable—than the writing of verses 
by the spinners of stories. 

Who was the first of purely English 
romancists? Sir Philip Sidney, you will 
say, remembering Zhe Countess of Pem- 
broke’s Arcadia. Well, were there not 
some quaint and effective lyrics scattered 
through the pages of the Arcadia? Is 
it not there thut we find ‘“ My true love 
hath my heart, and I have his,” which the 
late Mr. Palgrave condensed, characteristic- 
ally, for his Golden Treasury? Robert 
Greene has made his way, of late years, 
into the anthologies; and he has done so 
solely by virtue of the poems introduced by 
him into his prose fictions. It is in his 
Menaphon that we come upon the now 
much-appreciated ‘‘ Weep not, my wanton, 
smile upon my knee,” and in his “ Never 
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too Late” that we encounter the * conceited 
ditty ” with the melodious refrain : 


‘* N’oserez vous, mon bel, mon bel, 
N’oserez vous, mon bel ami ?”’ 


Everybody knows the 


“ madrigal” by 
Thomas Lodge— 


‘** Love in my bosom like a bee 
Doth suck his sweet ” ; 


but everybody does not know that it is part 
and parcel of his prose tale Rosalynde. 
Coming further down the stream of time, 
we dip into Mrs. de la Riviere Manley’s 
New Atlantis, and make note therein of 
a song by Arethusa on Endymion—-‘ Fly 
from his charming graces, fly ’”—which have 
in them “something so near the Saphick 
strain, as I have heard good judges say.” 
Henry Fielding wrote verses, not only for 
his dramatic pieces, but for his novels—as 
witness the song in Joseph Andrews— 


‘** Say, Chloe, where must the swain stray 
Who is by thy beauties undone ?” 


The priggish Richardson, too, was among the 
bards, inasmuch as he penned songs for 
Pamela— 


‘* Go, happy pages, gently steal, 
And underneath her pillow lie,” 


for instance. You will find, likewise, in 
Peregrine Pickle, some lines which the 
said Peregrine (inspired by his creator, Mr. 
Smollett) had written in a lady’s praise. 

Nobody nowadays reads The Life of John 
Bunele, Esq., by Thomas Amory; but if 
anyone turned to that curious piece of 
invention he would discover there more than 
one copy of verses, notably “A Song 
called The Solitude,” esteemed for its 
*‘ morality.” Mrs. Anne Radcliffe is famous 
as the author of Zhe Romance of the Forest, 
and so on; but she also published a volume 
of rhythms and rhymes—a fact which 
ought to astonish no one who has read 
either the said Romance or The Mysteries of 
Udolpho, seeing that in the former, par- 
ticularly, there are some very fluent ditties, 
of unimpeachable accuracy—informing us, 
for example, that 

** Life’s a varied, bright illusion— 
Joy and sorrow, light and shade,” 
and so forth. ’ 
‘“* The dews that bend the blushing flower 
Enrich the scent—renew the glow; 


So Love’s sweet tears exalt his power, 
So Bliss more brightly shines by woe ! ”’— 


such was the excellent Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
“ note ” in poetry. 

The good old song of ‘Gaffer Gray,” 
which we owe to Thomas Holcroft, is en- 
shrined in that writer’s novel called Hugh 
Trevor. In Gerald Griffin’s Collegians is 
Anne Chute’s ditty : 


** A place in thy memory, dearest, 
Is all that I claim.” 


In like manner, 


“« "Tis not for love of gold I go, 
*Tis not for love of fame,” 


warbles Mary Grace in Banim’s Peep o’ Day. 
Marryat wrote verses for his novels, as we 
see in the songs by Jemmy Ducks and Nancy 
Corbett in Zhe Dog Fiend. Very character- 
istic and well worth 


remembering are 





Jemmy’s homely stanzas. No wonder his 
boon companions were wont to say, “ Jemmy, 
strike up.” Sara Ooleridge published a 
book of verse for children; but the best of 
her poetic outcome is embedded in her 
romance, Phantasmion, where one alights 
unawares upon some really graceful numbers. 
There are verses—not very good ones—in 
Jane Eyre; there are still more in the for- 
gotten Mrs. Johnstone’s forlorn Clan Albyn. 
Quite a pretty muse, too, had the late 
G. P. R. James, if we may judge from the 
songs which appear in Agincourt, Arabella 
Stuart, Darnley, The Smuggler, and such-like 
masterpieces. 


‘* Deep in each bosom’s secret cell 
The hermit-sorrows lie.”’ 


So wrote G. P. R. J. in one of his stanzas; and 
something very like it is to be observed in 
one of the pious pieces of the Rev. John 
Keble. 

Some of the most popular of English 
songs first peeped out of the pages of a 
novel—Dickens’s ‘‘Ivy Green,” for instance. 
It is in Charles O’ Malley that we find ‘‘ The 
Irish Dragoon,” ‘‘ The Widow Malone,” 
and ‘“‘Mary Draper”; just as it was in 
Harry Lorrequer that Lever gave to the 
world his adaptation from the German— 
“The Pope He Leads a Happy Life.” 
There are verses in Hannay’s Singleton 
Fontenoy and in Shirley Brooks’s Sooner or 
Later; there are verses, too, in the prose 
work of a greater than either—in Henrietta 
Temple, to wit, where Captain Armine mourns 
melodiously over his lady-love’s engagement 
to ‘‘another.” Harrison Ainsworth wrote 
the familiar strains of “‘ My Old Complaint ” 
for his Flitch of Bacon. At least one song 
adorns the late W. G. Wills’s tale, The Love 
that Kills; and the late James Payn, by in- 
cluding a couple of lyrics in 4 Grape from 
a Thorn, recalled the fact that he had been 
a professional rhymer in his youth. 

Had Mr. Doyle needed any justification 
for penning verses, he might have pointed 
at once to the example of some living 
members of his craft—to the songs included 
by Mr. Hardy in his Zhree Strangers, by Mr. 
William Black in his Sunrise and Daughter 
of Heth, by Mr. Francillon in his Zé/da’s 
Fortune, by Mr. Mallock in his New Republic, 
by Mrs. Steele in her Gardenhurst, and so 
forth. 

In making these brief and rapid notes, 
one dwells upon the writers who have been 
novelists first and verse-writers afterwards. 
That those who produced both poems and 
novels should introduce verse into the latter 
is no more than was to be expected. And 
they make a goodly company. Look at the 
lyrics which abound in the prose fictions of 
Scott and T. L. Peacock, lhe Charles 
Kingsley, and Mortimer Collins, Goldsmith 
inserted in his Vicar the two stanzas by 
which he is best known. Hogg has verse 
in his Katie Cheyne; so has Hook in his 
Jack Brag ; so has Hood in his Tylney Hall; 
so has D. M. Moir in his Mansie Wauch; so 
has Moore in his’ Zpicurean. Some of the 
very best of Peacock’s rhymes are in his 
novels. Thackeray’s ‘‘ Ho, pretty page with 
the dimpled chin” is in his Rebecca and 
Rowena. In Handy Andy are two of the 


you do, love?” and ‘ Widow Machree.” 
The list is almost unendi Look at 
Whyte Melville’s songs in Zilbury Nogo, 
Holmby House, and Black, but Comely—they 
are the pick of his basket. Both Mrs. 
Norton and George Eliot occasionally broko 
into verse in the midst of their prose 
imaginings. One recalls Jean Ingelow’s 
songs in Mopsa the Fairy, and Mr. George 
Macdonald’s in Phantastes, Adela Cathcart. 
and the like. Last, but assuredly not least, 
there is Mr. George Meredith, great alike in 
verse and prose: bethink you of Ameryl’s 
ditties in Zhe Shaving of Shagpat and ‘the 
hunting song in Furina, There are, one sees, 


plenty of precedents for Mr. Conan Doyle. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE IDYLLS 
OF THE KING. 


If it is true that in order to understand a 
great poem we must first of all understand its 
origin, then the evolution of the Jdylls is 
a subject of the highest importance. 

Under this head, as it appears to me, the 
recent Memoir of Lord Tennyson has proved 
disappointing ; beyond the poet’s prose story 
of King Arthur, and the fact that Tennyson 
(and here we are reminded of Milton) was 
wavering ‘between casting the Arthurian 
legends into the form of an epic, or into that 
of a musical masque,” we learn compara- 
tively little about the upbuilding of the late 
Laureate’s most important work. On the 
other hand, many notable particulars brought 
forward by independent research, such, for 
example, as the significant trial volumes of 
1857 and 1859, are left not only without 
instructive comment, but almost without 
recognition. 

In the face of such a disappointment we 
are compelled to fall back upon other 
sources of information; and since it is 
questionable whether much, or, indeed, any 
new light will hereafter be thrown upon the 
development of the Jdylls, we shall do well 
once and for all to place upon record and 
briefly examine whatever existing contribu- 
tions to the subject may seem to have a 
real and permanent value; and I may point 
out that we are not concerned with the 
sources of the Jdylls, but merely with the 
history of their composition. 

Up to the present five writers appear to 
give evidence of original research in their 
endeavour to trace the growth of our great 
modern poem, and their efforts may con- 
veniently be noticed in a chronological 
order. 

In 1893 Mr. Knowles published his 
Aspects of Tennyson. To these we are in- 
debted for a copy of Zhe Dolorous Stroke, 
and for many interesting glimpses of the 
poet’s original plans, and of the way in 
which he wrought at his magnificent theme. 

Next, in 1895, appeared the most im- 
portant of these investigations, for in that 
year there was published in America Zhe 
Growth of the Idylis of the King, by Dr. 
Richard Jones. But an account of this 
volume will fall in with my remarks upon a 





most popular of Lover’s lyrics—* What will 





publication of 1896, which gave to the work 
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of Dr. Jones an additional interest: I refer 
to the second volume of Literary Anecdotes 
of the Nineteenth Century, by Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll and Mr. Th. J. Wise, which includes 
a section entitled The Building of the Idylis. 
At this point I may mention that my own 
Handbook to Tennyson, which was published 
about the same time as the treatise of Dr. 
Jones, covers in its eleventh chapter a good 
deal of the same ground, with much less 
fulness of detail. 
In their preface to Literary Anecdotes, the 
editors 
“beg to draw particular attention to the 
section entitled The Building of the Idylis, 
. an interesting but little-known sub- 
ject . . . in the course of which will be 
found full and carefal descriptions of Enid and 
Nimué (1857), The True and the False (1859), 
The Last Tournament (1871), and other Tenny- 
sonian ‘trial books,’ particulars of which have 
never before been adequately recorded”; and 
they continue, ‘‘it may safely be claimed that 
The Building of the Idylis is a contribution to 
modern bibliography of the highest import- 
ance.” 


But in his 150 well-written pages, Prof. 
Jones had forestalled the editors, who were 
not aware of his book, nor of mine. And 
now, by briefly examining the claim they 
ut forward, we shall be able to estimate as 
riefly the work of earlier labourers in the 
same field. 

It may be noticed first, that of the three 
early proofs or trial copies specified in the 
preface to Literary Anecdotes, The Last 
Tournament is comparatively of little im- 
portance, but the other two are profoundly 
interesting, and most essential to a study of 
the Arthurian poems. And, as a fact, 
Prof. Jones has taken the trouble carefully 
and completely to collate not only these 
earlier trial copies, but also the various 
published versions of the Jdylls. “It is a 
serious undertaking to collate,” say the 
editors, ‘‘ but,” they add, ‘the collation is 
both interesting and fruitful.” 

Of the items of information furnished by 
Literary Anecdotes, the most important is the 
account of the Morte D’ Arthur volume of 
1842, preserved in the library of Mr. 
Buxton Forman. There are a few other 
less important particulars that are not cited 
by Prof. Jones, and some of these have 
appeared elsewhere. The editors, however, 
deserve credit for their notice of Zhe Last 
Tournament booklet, The Idylls of the Hearth— 
already commented upon in my Handbook— 
and, lastly, for their description of Zhe True 
and the False as possessed by Mr. William 
Harris Arnold, of New York. On the other 
hand, their more recent volume omits much 
that is included in the work of Dr. Jones; 
nor do they describe so clearly as he does 
the relation between the early proofs at 
South Kensington and those in the British 
Museum. They are also more pronounced 
in their opinions than the American author, 
as when they write of Tennyson’s Jdylls, 
“‘the book remains a monument of vacilla- 
tion and misdirected ingenuity.” In much 
the same terms they would condemn the 
great work of Goethe, for it closely resembles 
that of Tennyson both in regard to the 
manner of building and the number of years 
it took to build. 





Again, of the division of Hnid into two 
books, whereby Tennyson increased the 
number of his /dylls from eleven to twelve, 
they write, ‘‘ A glance at this programme 
discovers ingenuity galore. . . . Something 
had to be done ; and, literally, the judgment 
of Solomon was displayed in the doing of 
that something.” Such language as this 
seems effusive when confronted by the fact 
that Milton made twelve books out of ten. 

But this comparison between Zhe Growth 
of the Idylls and The Building of the Idylls will 
most fitly draw to its conclusion with the 
remark that although Prof. Jones might 
reasonably dispute the claim of the editors 
to be pioneers and exhaustive in this depart- 
ment of literature, they, nevertheless, do 
themselves an injustice when they describe 
their contribution as “‘ mere gossip.” On the 
other hand, the sober and thorough treatise 
of Prot. Jones is deserving of the highest 
praise. 

Two quotations out of many may now 
serve for a comparison between my own 
inquiries and those of The Growth of the 
Idylis and The Building of the Idylls, especially 
as all such quotations gain a new and 
absorbing interest if they show how certain 
data are moulded by different hands to the 
same conclusions; and they will further 
explain some of the importance attaching to 
earlier readings : 


‘* Another omission in the completed Jdylls of 
the King is the ’57 line : 
‘ And troubled in his heart about the Queen.’ 


The omission of this line in the completed 
Idylis is exceedingly significant in connexion 
with the question as to the growth of the plan 
of the poem in the poet’s mind. This line 
makes Arthur suspect Guinevere long before 
the final disclosures and the consequent dis- 
ruption of the Order of the Table Round. In 
the poem as we now have it, the King is not 
‘troubled in heart’ about the Queen at all, but 
merely in regard to ‘some corruption crept 
among the knights.’ ”’—Growth of the Idylis, 
p. 105. 

‘‘That Malory put this question to himself 
appears from his remark, ‘ For, as the French 
book saith, the King had a deeming’; and that 
Tennyson was not unaware of the difficulty is 
seen in the following readings. In Enid und 
Nimué the important line runs thus : 

‘ And troubled in his heart about the Qrcen.’ 
This, in The True and the False: Four Ldylis of 
the King, is corrected to 

‘ Vext at a rumour rife about the Queen ’; 
and this line a its place till 1874. As to the 
reading adopted in that year— 

‘ Vext at a rumour issued from herself, 

Of some corruption crept among his knights’— 
we need only | that conjecture as to what it 
means, takin circumstances into considera- 
tion, is entirely baffled.” — Handbook to Tennyson, 
Ist edit., p. 351. 

‘* The second paragraph of Nimué opens thus 
in the private print of 1857 : 

‘ And troubled in his heart about the Queen.’ 
(One line of ten quoted.) This, in the volume 
of 1859, was rendered thus : 

‘ Vext at a rumour rife about the Queen.’ 
(One line of eleven.) In the final text the 
ramour is not about the Queen, but is 

‘ A rumour issued from herself, 


Of some corruption crept among the knights.” 


Building of the Idylls, p. 233. 





As a second example I select the fol- 
lowing : 

‘* However clearly the poet may have had in 
his mind from the outset the plan of the whole 
as a single poem, the title grew from nid and 
Nimué: the True and the False to The True and 
the False: Four Idylis of the King, and at last to 
Idylis of the King.”’— Growth of the Idylls, p. 50. 


“To turn now to the title-pages. In the 
distinction The True and the False we have the 
first reliable indication of moral purpose, but, 

ain, not as yet of any allegorical intention.. 
That some importance may be attached to this: 
title seems clear from the fact that in the 1859) 
copy it twice takes precedence over Jdylls of the: 
King.” —Handbook to Tennyson, 1st edit., p. 325.. 


“This was called Enid and Nimué: the T'rue’ 
and the False, a title indicating clearly enough: 
how the poet’s mind was tending to over-inform 
these legendary poems with ulterior purpose.” 

Building of the Idylis, p. 224. 


To complete the subject of this article, I 
will now append one or two extracts from 
the letters of the late Prof. F. T. Palgrave. 
In one of these he thus refers to the 
important Enid and Nimué volume : 


‘* My copy is in the British Museum. It was: 
not ‘privately printed,’ but withdrawn from: 
intended publication after six copies had been. 
printed, but not finally revised. I have always: 
thought this a happy circumstance, as I think, 
undoubtedly, the two Idylls would not have: 
commanded attention nearly so much as the: 
four, for which the suppression gave A. T. time 
to prepare. laine, I feel pretty sure, was the 
last written.”’ 

On p. 257 of the Building of the Idylls we: 
meet with the following : 

‘* How many copies of Enid and Nimué were’ 
printed, and of these how many were allowed’ 
to survive the issue of the published Jdylis of 
the King—who shall say ?” 

A partial answer to this inquiry of the 
editors, together with some particulars that: 
are akin to it, may be read in another of 
Mr. Palgrave’s letters; and the following 
extract will conclude this brief summary of 
the literature that deals with the develop- 
ment of the Jdylls of the King : 

‘*I have not seen the copy of the Hind and 
Nimué in the South Kensington Museum, which 
was doubtless sent by A. T. to J. Forster, 
always his faithful friend. Nor do I remember 
anything except that he gave me the copy in 
the British Museum, and that, as I then under- 
stood, only six copies had been struck off when 
he determined to withdraw the intended publi- 
cation. The differences between the two Hnids 
are probably due to the fact that Tennyson, as 
he constantly did, had the poems set up in type 
at once, in order to correct them with greater 
ease and advantage, and that the one he gave 
me had a text finally, or nearly finally, corrected. 
It has, however, a few MS. alterations.” 


Morton Luce. 


THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 
Sr Watrer Besant Prorests. 


In the June issue of Zhe Author Sir Walter 
Besant makes the following pertinent re- 
marks on the Royal Literary Fund and the 
chairman’s speech at the annual dinner : 


“The Royal Literary Fund has had its 
annual dinner. The Duke of Devonshire 
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spoke of the followers of literature as he 
understands them—namely, so many help- 
less paupers dependent chiefly on the doles 
of the d, and on those of the publishers, 
whom His Grace most graciously described 
as the patrons of the author. Bog I want 
to protest against the whole business—the 
speech of the Duke, which was based on 

ure ignorance, and the conduct of the 

und. It is a most useful institution; it 
relieves a good many people; they are 
authors, it is true, but they are not, as a 
rule, authors of the slightest distinction. 
A good writer, in these days, as easily gets 
a good living as a good doctor. He cannot, 
of course, make a colossal fortune like a 
man in business; but he is not a pauper, 
nor a dependent, and, except in very rare 
cases, he does not apply to the Royal 
Literary Fund for help. I want that point 
recognised in public. At present, year after 
year, men of letters are publicly spoken of 
as if they were all dependent for their 
livelihood upon the doles and alms of the 
Royal Literary Fund. Now, I repeat, and 
it cannot be repeated too strongly, that 
the great mass of the working men and 
women of letters have no more need of 
the grants made by the Fund than the 
great mass of barristers stand in need of 
their corresponding association. They do 
not live from hand to mouth. If they are 
seized with sudden illness there is money 
in the bank. I do not claim for them that 
many of them can make fortunes—even a 
moderate fortune ; and I think that most of 
them die in harness. I do claim for the 
average writer who is generally more or less 
of a journalist—writes for the magazines ; 
perhaps edits something; is perhaps a 
novelist or a specialist, or an educational 
writer—that he lives well and like a gentle- 
man, that he also lives cleanly and soberly, 
that he has no more need of asking the 
charity of the Literary Fund than he has of 
going into the workhouse. Who are the 
people to whom the Fund is useful? There 
oe with certain sad exceptions— 
people who have the slightest possible 
reason for calling themselves authors. They 
are necessitous ; in many cases without any 
fault of their own. By all means let them 
be relieved ; but do not take their cases as 
examples of the starving condition of the 
literary profession. Now, I speak from my 
own knowledge, because I sat on the council 
of the Fund for three or four years.” 


PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


Tue publication of the correspondence 
between John Stuart Mill and Gustave 
d’Eichthal offers us an interesting record. 
The correspondence began when both men 
were barely twenty-four, and the maturity 
of mind revealed on each side is remarkable. 
The subject of their most serious considera- 
tion is Saint-Simonism. To-day the matter 
is old enough, and most of us have forgotten 
all about the movement, but such a mutual 
revelation of character in two young men 
about seventy years ago leaves an extra- 





ordinary impression upon the reader. 
Precocity, lucidity, and an impassioned 
desire to grasp truth in both hands—these 
are the characteristics of the two notable 
correspondents. Beside their noble pre- 
occupations, how shallow and trivial the 
aim of the average young “literary” man, 
who regards the puerile and fatuous revela- 
tion of his own temperament as the main 
object of his creation, and the reading of 
the more or less studied drivel he con- 
descends to pour forth for coin and the 
delectation of his fellows as the exclusive 
raison d’étre of the rest of humanity! 


It is interesting to find that M. d’Eichthal | P 


shared Mill’s well-known views about 
women. ‘‘ Woman was designed for a 
perfect association with man,” he en- 
thusiastically writes, ‘‘not the present 
semi-servitude.” He insists that she should 
take her share in government: man dis- 
cussing, woman deciding. Mill writes: 
‘It is impossible not to love the French, 
and at the same time we are forced to 
regard them as children; while with us 
even the children are complete men of 
fifty.” The English, he avers, are either 
Voltairians or bigots, and hopes salvation 
for them lies between the neo-Catholicism 
of Oxford and German rationalism, then 
just beginning to be studied. 

This week MM. Calmann Lévy have pub- 
lished Mme. Darmesteter’s French version 
of her exquisite Renan. Mme. Darmesteter’s 
French prose is as distinguished as her 
English style, and to say this is to say that 
the book is as charming in one © as 
in the other. It might be feared that 
another contribution to the literature of 
Renan would be lost in the mass: that, so 
many French writers having written about 
him, there remained nothing more to be said. 
But the freshness of this book lies in the 
poet’s interpretation of this most slippery 
and subtle genius of the century. The 
Renan she depicts is so superlatively sym- 
pathetic and delightful that to many he 
will come with all the surprise and charm 
of an original creation. Some there are 
who will read with pleasure and approval 
Mme. Darmesteter’s Renan who would not 
touch Renan’s own work with a pair of 
tongs—which will prove for them a much- 
needed lesson in charity and tolerance. 

The Villa sans Maitre, by Eugéne Rouart, 
can hardly be described as a novel, though 
it bears this misleading description on te 
title-page. The feeble, unsatisfactory, con- 
sumptive hero records his life and senti- 
ments in measured and delicate prose. The 
effect has the fantastic and irritating interest 
of adream : a mingling of broken intensity, 
of perplexing indefiniteness ; details that 
make the chain of events obliterated, 
nothing concluded, nothing explained, the 
continual obsession of reverie. The 
characters drift in and out of the quaint 
pages blurred and startlingly like figures in 
our dreams, their individuality hanging onl 
on an incongruous word, an inexplicable look 
or gesture, a = inquietude of soul and 
temperament. It is emphatically an artist’s 
book. The style is rhythmic, vague, of a 
delicate melancholy and a distinguished re- 
straint. Passion itself inspires resignation 
rather than rapture. When the lovers fall, 








the hero plaintively writes: ‘‘ We were not 
indi + with one another, we accepted 
this increase—a little heavy perhaps—of in- 
timacy as a complementary ~ we had 
not even striven to resist.” othing in 
the nature of pornography. Sensuality is 
glanced at as a nga «| mystery, an 
elusive morbid phase, of sombre 
terrors and retribution. But marriage 
seems no better. The nerveless, ay 
creature misses his way in both paths. He 
murders, in a fit of fury, the only human 
character in the book, his generous friend 
Gabriel, and flies to the Kast. The last 
es are poetical, soft, and “ tristeful.” 
other Italian to the front. Verily, 
Italian novelists are becoming more fashion- 
able here than the poor neglected French. 
Itis a jump from Scandinavia to the South, 
but French taste has taken the leap—after 
Tolstoi, Ibsen ; after Sudermann, Annunzio. 
Then came Fogazzaro, lionised and inter- 
viewed, and now we have Rovetta with his 
Illustre Matteo, translated extremely well by 
Jean le Pelletier. The illustrious Matthew 
is decidedly a creation, even in these dull 
days, when humanity seems exhausted to 
the despairing novelist. The scenes are 
fresh enough, the characterisation of real 
interest and vitality, and the dialogue is 
sprightly enough to carry the reader along, 
but it is not such a book as will dethrone 
the admired Annunzio. 
The world of letters, which produces and 
fosters so much intolerable egotism and 
vanity, has never received more convincing 
proof of the noxiousness of literary vanity, 
and the imbecile depths of personal drivel 
into which egotism may drive the cleverest 
writer, than in the recent publication of 
Alexander Dumas’ theatrical notes. The 
nature they reveal is so completely anti- 
athetic that the kindliest sor, > may be 
efied to get to the end of the book. My 
patience succumbed after a hundred J 








THE BOOK MARKET. 


BOOKSELLING WITHOUT 
BOOKSELLERS. 


Booxsetters, and their friends the pub- 
lishers, have of late been so fully occupied 
in discussing the endless intricacies of the 
discount question, and the thousand and one 
remedies for the present depression, that 
they have failed to realise, in any adequate 
manner, the tremendous consequences of the 
success which has attended the cheap Zimes 
reprint of the Encyclopedia Britannica. To 
make clear the significance of what may 
fairly be called the literary phenomenon of 
the day we must first note carefully the 
terms upon which the Encyclopedia is offered. 
The appeal is made by the proprietors of 
the Zimes directly to the public, not to the 
publie through the booksellers. In the 
advertisement of the offer it is not even 
stated that the Encyclopedia may be obtained 
through the booksellers, though, as we shall 
show later, this is to some extent the case. 
The order form appended to the advertise- 
ment is not to be essed to the local book- 
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seller, but sent direct to the publisher of the 
Times. Payment is to be on the instalment 
plan, or we might even call it the hire-system. 
‘One guinea in cash to be followed after the 
delivery of the volumes by thirteen monthly 
payments of one guinea each, is all that is 
n to secure a set of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica—the twenty-five volumes of the 
latest, the ninth, edition, complete and un- 
abridged, and in every ect the same 
work for which the publisher’s price has 
been £37. No further payments are re- 
uired [«7c] until the complete set has been 
delivered. Moreover, a preliminary pay- 
ment of one guinea secures a set in which- 
ever style of binding may be selected, the 
ayments simply being extended. over a 
onger period.” The prices are: cloth 
binding, fourteen guineas in monthly pay- 
ments; half-morocco, eighteen guineas in 
monthly payments ; morocco, twenty-five 
guineas in monthly payments. On the 
order form, which must be signed by each 
purchaser, it is distinctly stated that until 
the payments are complete the volumes are 
the property of those issuing the advertise- 
ment, and may not be disposed of by sale or 
otherwise. 

It is no secret that this issue has met 
with a remarkable reception. ee 
have poured in upon the publisher of the 
Times, and orders have been received, we 
believe, for considerably over five thousand 
sets. We do not wish to discuss, in any 
way, the value or price of this reprint. 
What interests us at present is the fact that, 
without the aid or intervention of the book- 
sellers, thousands of copies of an expensive 
work have been disposed of, and a literary 
enterprise of first-class magnitude, for 
which the demand had greatly deciined, has 
beer revived in a most brilliant fashion. It 
is true that the publisher of the Zimes is 
willing to receive an order from a book- 
seller, but what are the trade terms? A 
commission of five shillings on fourteen 
guineas! The first payment from a book- 
seller is, we understand, sixteen shillings ; 
after that he must send his guinea monthly 
like any other purchaser. We believe that 
comparatively few orders have been received 
through the trade, and, under the circum- 
stances, this is hardly to be wondered at. 

Now what does this system of direct deal- 
ing mean to the publisher? Sets of works 
have often enough been offered to the public 
at special subscription terms, but up to the 
present arrangements have been made 
whereby the bookseller securing the order 
obtains the books at a considerably reduced 
rate. The trade terms for such sets are 
usually ten per cent. off the net subscription 
price, and sometimes as much as fifteen per 
cent. is given. And more than this, the 
publisher does his utmost to reach the public 
through the retailer. In his advertise- 
ments emphasis is laid upon the fact that 
the books may be obtained through the 
local bookseller, and would-be purchasers 
are constantly referred to the booksellers in 
their district. 

Let us suppose now, for an instant, that this 
offer of the Encyclopedia Britannica had been 
made on the usual terms at fourteen pounds 
per set for net cash. The publisher, even 
though he relied on the bookseller to push 





the new issue, would be compelled to spend 
a considerable sum in advertising—say, five 
hundred pounds. Now suppose that he 
obtain five thousand orders for this fourteen- 


-pound edition, all of them from the book- 


sellers, and that he has no bad debts. He 
would then receive £63,000—+#.¢., 5,000 sets 
at £14 less 10 per cent. tradeallowance. On 
the other hand, suppose that five thousand 
orders come direct from the public, and 
that, again, there are no bad debts. He 
would then receive £70,000. In this second 
case he would, in order to make exactly 
the same profit as if he were dealing in 
the ordinary way through the trade, be able 
to spend no less than £7,500 in advertising. 

This is, of course, an altogether exag- 
gerated instance, but the figures will show 
how an enormous sum may be saved by not 
allowing special terms to the boo ers, 
and by dealing solely and directly with the 
publi¢. Those who are responsible for this 
new issue of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
have advertised to an extent undreamed of 
in the traditions of publishing. But they 
have saved the retailer’s profit—saved the 
per cent., that is, on several thousands of 
pounds. 

In point of orders the new experiment 
has been an unqualified success. The 
question is, how will this plan of payment 
by instalment succeed ? 
means a new system of bookselling, but 
it is new to the book - buyers of this 
country. In the United States and on 
the Continent it has been worked for 
years, and on the whole it has been more 
than successful. It is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that in America all large 
sets of books are sold on this plan of 
delivering the complete set and waitin 
for payment. We could name sever 
successful American publishers who have 
worked up enormous businesses on the in- 
stalment system by circularising the public, 
but whose accounts with booksellers proper 
are insignificant. The same applies to a 
number of French firms. No donb they 
experience from time to time considerable 
difficulty in collecting the payments, no 
doubt there are occasional bad debts, but on 
the whole the system has been found a 
profitable one. The “instalment publisher” 
requires considerable faith in the general 
honesty of the human race, but hitherto his 
faith has been amply justified. 

The curious thing is, that this country has 
had to wait so long for such a publisher. It 
will not have to wait long for his imitators. 
What does the trade say to this new system 
of bookselling without booksellers ? 

W. 


POPULAR BOOKS IN AMERIOA. 


ONCE more our contemporary Zhe Bookman, 
of America, has been at the pains to discover 
what the citizens of the United States are 
reading. In the complete poll Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s Simon Dale comes first—Mr. Hop- 


kinson Smith’s Caleb Smith being just 
beaten on the a Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
Shrewsbury is third. We quote a few of the 


lists. San Francisco (Cal.) remains faithful 


to Quo Vadis. 


It is by no}. 
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NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 


- Simon Dale. By Hope. 
- Caleb West. By Smith. 


Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. 
Shrewsbury. By Weyman. 


. Paris. By Zola. 
. Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell, 


NEW YORK, UPTOWN. 


. Caleb West. By Smith. 
. Simon Dale. By Hope. 


Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. 
Paris. By Zola. 


Shrewsbury. By Weyman. 


. Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


- Marching with Gomez. By Flint. 
. Bird Neighbours. By Blanchan. 


At the Sign of the Silver Crescent. By 
Prince. 
Caleb West. By Smith. 


. Coming People. By Dole. 
. Shrewsbury. By Weyman. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Marching with Gomez. By Flint. 


. Simon Dale. By Hope. 
. Caleb West. By Smith. 


Shrewsbury. By Weyman. 
Paris. By Zola. 


. At the Sign of the Silver Crescent. By 


Prince. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


. Spain in the 19th Century. By Latimer. 
. Caleb West. By Smith. 


Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. 
The Girl at Cobhurst. By Stockton. 
The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 


. Simon Dale. By Hope. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


. Simon Dale. By Hope. 
. Shrewsbury. By Weyman. 
. Lion of Janina. By Jokai. 


With Fire and Sword. By Sienkiewicz. 


. For Love of Country. By Brady. 
. Paris. By Zola. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 


. The Standard Bearer. By Crockett. 
. Deeds that Won the Empire. By Fitchett. 


Paris. By Zola. 


. The Choir Invisible. By Allen. 
. Shrewsbury. By Weyman. 
. Simon Dale. By Hope. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


. The Celebrity. By Churchill. 

. Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 

. For Love of Country. By Brady. 
. Paris. By Zola. 

. School for Saints. By Hobbes. 


Shrewsbury. By Weyman. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Hugh Wynne. By Mitchell. 


. Simon Dale. By Hope. 


The Gadfly. By Voynich. 
Paris. By Zola 


. The Celebrity. By Churchill. 
. Pride of Jennico. By Castle. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


. Foliowing the Equator. By Twain. 
. Simon Dale. By Hope. 

. A Desert Drama. By Doyle. 

. The Gadfly. By Voynich. 

. For Love of Country. By Brady. 


The Federal Judge. By Lush. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
1. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. 
2. With Fire and Sword. By Sienkiewicz. 
3. Caleb West. By Smith. 
. Paris. By Zola. 
. Shrewsbury. By Weyman. 
. Simon Dale. By Hope. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


. The Girl at Cobhurst. By Stockton. 

. Shrewsbury. By Weyman. 

. Pride of Jennico. By Castle. 

. David Lyall’s Love Story. By the author 
of The Land o’ the Leal. 

. The Story of Ab. By Waterloo. 

. Deeds that Won the Empire. By Fitchett. 
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ART, 


FRENCH ART AT THE GUILDHALL. 


HE show of French Art, which makes the 
great Exhibition at the Guildhall, is 
comprehensive and representative, although 
it is not actually systematic. To make it all 
that it has aimed to be, would have required 
not more of goodwill, not more, perhaps, of 
enterprise, but more of research and of 
positive knowledge, on the part of its 
organisers ; and even had it been perfect in 
its representation of painted work—had the 
work of Clouet, Claude, and the two Poussins, 
say, and something of the work of Gérard, 
Ingres, and Flandrin been included with 
the panels and the canvases of Watteau, 
Lancret, Boucher, Delaroche, Théodore 
Rousseau, Gérdme, Diaz, and Degas, and 
many more—it would have been open to us 
to remind those who looked upon it that not 
the whole of French pictorial art had found 
expression in oil-painting—that, speaking of 
the Eighteenth Century alone, the pastels of 
Quentin de La Tour, who knew no other 
medium, are worthy to be placed beside the 
crayon work of Watteau. Or, one might 
add, that Gravelot’s drawings, and the 
designs of Eisen and the younger Moreau— 
the gouwaches, too, of Lavreince, the lax 
effusions of Baudouin—would all be wanted, 
were it sought to exhibit in completeness 
not alone the most trumpeted performances, 
but the most exquisite achiévements, of the 
Art of France. 

That has not been attempted, and what 
we are face to face with is not the kind of 
collection that the Burlington Club might 
have given us, minutely studious, carefully 
final, teaching to those who are already 
taught, but, rather, a quite astonishing 
assemblage of the capital examples of big 
men; the great painters of the /éte galante, 
Watteau and Lancret, the chief of them, 
almost at their best; Boucher, captivating 
and accomplished ; Greuze, excusable ; Dela- 
roche, blameless; Rousseau, potent; Diaz, 
a very reveller in pure yet luscious colour ; 
Corot, arresting effects that come and go 
before the eye as one speaks; Troyon, 


endowed with a freedom and opulence | 


hardly Cuyp’s or Paul Potter’s; Daubigny, 





One or two though uestions none the 
less interesting, perhaps, use one does 
not profess to straightway answer them— 
occur to one on one’s rounds. Looking at 
that which, after all, displays so much of 
the art of a whole school, one asks whether 
the differences in the art of that school, 
taking the beginning and the end of that 
which we see at the Guildhall, from Le 
Nain to Henner and Claude Monet — 
whether these differences are not more 
marked than any differences to be discerned 
between the work of two countries at one 
and the same epoch? Briefly, in a rough 
way, had not Hogarth and Chardin, at least 
a little more in common than Pater and 
Pissaro—the delightful Little Master, happy 
in his record of feminine prettiness, and of 
those artifices of the toilette by which it is 
maintained or counterfeited, and the vivid, 
dexterous, and audacious recorder of the 
movement of the Boulevard? It may seem 
so sometimes, and if it does seem so, that 
shows the delusiveness of dividing the 

roducts of Art too sharply into the pro- 
Facts of schools, while in reality it may 
be that they are instead the products of 
periods. And again, another little lesson— 
the lesson of the immense and legitimate 
variety of artistic effort, a variety never 
seized, never done justice to, never under- 
stood, never acquiesced in, by the painter 
himself when he turns critic and is brought 
to confusion by the presence of so much 
excellence he had never allowed for, because 
it is foreign to his own particular aim and 
to his narrow traditions, which are those of 
limited practitioners, instead of tolerant and 
well-equipped judges. The critic painter, 
going to the Guildhall, will fall foul of 
Bouguereau if he admires Troyon, and will, 
if he admires the-potency of Rousseau and of 
Courbet, discern no charm in Pater’s ordered 
grace. 

Lessons are always unwelcome, and I will 
preach but one more. We have been accus- 
tomed to say that the French are draughts- 
men, and not colourists. That which we 
assert is true absolutely, while that which 
we deny is true but within certain limits. 
Accuracy of draughtsmanship in intricate 
things has been a greater aim, and a more 
constant achievement, with the French than 
with ourselves. Not for us the rapid truth 
even of a Boucher, who was a rose-water 
Rubens. Not for us certainly—at least 


until this present generation—the faultless | p 


draughtsmanship of Géréme in “ Cleopatra,” 
or “‘ Phryne,” or in the white girl nude in the 
bath, before Moorish tiles and a copper- 
coloured eunuch. In regard to colour, on 
the other hand—unerring splendour in the 
use of it—it is true that no French land- 
scapist has rivalled Turner, and no French 
figure painter has rivalled Etty. At all 
events, until the days of the Romanticists 
the French palette was charged less fully 
and less richly, and even with the Romanti- 
cists the success is yet more a success of tone 
than a success of pure colour. But, with 


| different individualities, and at different 


performing for the Lowlands of France the ' periods of French painting, there have been 
service Mr. Whistler has performed for our | varying schemes of colour, inspired by differ- 


London river—showing what beauty of tone 
and of form lurks unsuspected in scenes to 
which an obvious romance has been denied. 


ent ideals, and executed with unequal yet 


‘rarely quite unsatisfactory results. Ingres, 


of course, was not a colourist; but you cannot 





deny colour to Chardin, ially to those 
Chardins which incline to silver rather than 
to brown. You find in Watteau a colourist 
indeed, and a faultless one; and those who 
followed him best—Lancret and Pater—had 
something of his instinct as well as some- 
thing of his talent. As a colourist Watteau 
is founded on the Venetians, much as our 
own Etty is. Something, too, of an adapta- 
tion of the Venetian is to be found in 
Henner’s tawny browns and golds, his tur- 
quoise gleaming quietly amid his olive 
greens. Diaz was a colourist. Fantin- 
Latour is a colourist to-day. That may be 
taken for granted. But more gradually, 
perhaps, must the eye be educated to under- 
stand the colouring of Boucher — “ rose- 
water Rubens,” I have said before, but for 
all that, in his own way exquisite, and, in 
colour, original. Who combines as excel- 
lenily as he does, and in proportions so just, 
sky-blue and pink ?—a sky-blue pale and 
luminous, a pink prettily rosy. Nor do these 
combinations, or such as these, exhaust the 
resources of his palette. See, for instance, 
the novel - and Folicate harmony in his 
** Confidence” between the bared flesh of 
neck and throat and the dainty raiment that 
skirts the bust. To claim colour as his 
especial virtue would, of course, be absurd ; 
but, at his hours, Boucher, too, was a 
colourist. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE METRE OF HAFIZ. 


Srr,—My attention has been called to a 
letter in the last number of the AcapEmy in 
which Mr. James Platt, jun., while express- 
ing a most kind and courteous opinion of 
my Versions from Hofiz, criticises my table 
of metres as *‘ most inaccurate.” He means 
that the division into feet is not that used 
by Arabic and Persian metrists. That is, of 
course, the case. The change was made 
deliberately, with the intention of giving 
English readers a better idea of the rhythm. 
In these lyrical measures the line is the 
unit ; the manner in which it is divided into 
feet is purely arbitrary. I claim the same 
right of presenting the line as of presenting 
the sense, in the way which to the best of 
my judgment is most adapted to my 
urpose. To take one of Mr. Platt’s in- 
stances, that of the metre which the Persians 
call a Hazaj, and divide — — vu 

| ec AE or, in their own ter- 
minology, Maf‘ilu mafé ‘ilu mafa ‘ilu mafa‘il. 
This to my ear is really a modification 
of the “Ionic a minore,” and I have accord- 
ingly printed it as such, — — | vu — — | 
ve ——|ve——. Rh ically it seems 
to me to have the closest affinity with the 
Ramal vv —— | wv —— vu—— | ve — 
Other metres have not divided into 
feet at all, because, after various trials, 
I did not see that by so doing I could make 
them more intelligible to the English eye. 
In this I may have been wrong, and regret 
that I should be at variance with so kindly 
a critic as Mr. Platt ; but against the charge 
of inaccuracy I must enter a mild protest. 
At least, I knew what I was doing. 


vu--——vy 
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If the Arabic schemes represented the 
musical rhythm, and the division were into 
bars instead of feet, it would, of course, be 
a different matter—a matter of fact, not of 
opinion. Weshould, I think, all be grateful 
if some scholar would put these metres into 
a musical notation. For such a task I am 
not competent. But it might be done, and 
would w more light on the metre than 
all the spondees and Maf‘ilus in the world. 
For instance, the metre of the famous 
Bokhara and Samarcand ode is evidently— 


Ny Midd.) 
Jf 


which, as has been pointed out to me—I 

wish it had been before publication—is the 

rhythm of a famous song in “Carmen,” to 

the music of which the Persian of Hafiz and 

my version can equally be sung.—Yours 

faithfully, Watrer Lear. 
Regent’s Park: June 7. 





MR. GLADSTONE AS CRITIC. 

Srr,—As in the Acapemy, May 28, an invita- 
tion is addressed to your readers to produce 
missives similar to the brief opinions of Mr. 
Gladstone given in that number, I send a 
copy of a letter addressed to myself, 
acknowledging a sermon I preached before 
the University of Oxford on Palm Sunday, 
1865. 

It is, perhaps, not of sufficient importance 
or interest to be admitted into the columns 
of the AcapEmy, but it may serve to show 
that Mr. Gladstone was as courteous in 
acknowledging a sermon by a country 
clergyman as he was in giving his opinion 
on larger works.—Your obedient servant, 

CHARLES WARNER, 
Prebendary of Hereford Cathedral. 


‘© 11, Carlton House-terrace : 
May 14, 1865. 


REV. AND DEAR Sir,—I thank you sincerely 
for your sermon, which I have read with much 
interest. 

The trials and dangers of the Church are 
many, and the cry for relief is every way 
natural. I think it will depend upon herself 
to obtain what is really required; and I have 
the pleasure of believing that there are already 
important indications which may make us 
reasonably hopeful for the future. 

I remain, 
Your very faithful servant, 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Rev. C. Warner, The Rectory, 
Henley-on-Thames.” 





Str,—I send a copy of a letter which 
Mr. Gladstone wrote to me some years ago, 
in case you may think that it would be of 
interest to the public. 

When I was a girl I wrote a little book, 
called La Famiglia Cairoli, which was pub- 
lished at Naples, where, a short time before, 
Benedetto Cairoli had saved the king from 
a would-be assassin. In the autumn of that 
year my mother and I were at Venice, and 
Mr. Gladstone was staying at the Grand 
Hotel at the same time. My mother had 
often met him in her youth when both were 
the guests of Mrs. Gaskell at Thornes 





House, and it thus came about that she 
presented him with a copy of La Famiglha 
Cairoh. I shall always remember how, 
with the particular art of giving pleasure 
which he possessed in so eminent a degree, 
he seated himself afterwards in the middle 
of the Salle de Lecture where the young 


author could not help seeing him, and | effect that the prin 


spent about an hour in reading the little 
work, apparently with extreme attention. 
It was a trait which exactly revealed the 
man. 

When my Jtalian Characters..came out, 
I naturally sent the book to my kind reader 
of earlier days, and the subjoined letter was 
written on that occasion. At a later period 
I sent him Zhe Liberation of Italy, and 
there came in a week a post-card saying 
that, though very blind, he had n 
reading it ‘“‘ with much profit and pleasure.” 
Of course, I know frat Mr. Gladstone 
was always rather too generous in his 
praise, but I am sure that these notes truly 
represent the intense interest which he felt 
to the last in the Italian Risorgimento.—I 
am, &c. 

Evetyn Marrinenco CEsaREsco. 

Palazzo Martinengo, Sald, 

Lago di Garda: June 1. 


** 10, St. James’s-square, 8. W. : 
April 18. 90. 

DrEaR Mapam,—I thank you very sincerely 
for presenting to me your interesting volume. 

My public and personal engagements keep 
me af in literary arrear, but yesterday I was 
able to in your work and I read with pro- 
found interest the memoir of Ricasoli and that 
of the Poerios. 

Both are most interesting and the workman- 
ship is like that of a practised biographer. The 
Ricasoli is singularly vivid. 

I knew him at Florence in 1866, and I cannot 
forget how, on my entering his room for the 
first time, he grasped my hand and cried, 
‘ Siamo amici.’ 

I would that his services were still available 
for Italy.—Believe me, dear Countess, your 
very faithful 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 

Countess Martinengo Cesaresco.” 


POETRY *AS SHE IS WRIT. 


Srr,—J. L. P.’s letter in your issue of 
June 4 refers to the obscurity in modern 

etry. But our modern prose is not free 
ens the same flaw. 

What a boon it would be for “ ordinary 
mortals of average education and intelli- 
gence” if writers would remember that 
their readers have, in many cases, only a 
small modicum of brain power, and that, 
also, their time is limited. 

If a writer has a message, he ought (1) 
to define clearly and rigidly in his own mind 
what that message is. For if his ideas are 
hazy, his expression of them will be obscure. 
(2) When his ideas are clear to himself, 
he ought to give them lucid expression, so 
that he who runs may read. 

Writers who realise at all adequately the 
greatness of their calling as diffusers of 
sweetness and light by their work, will 
surely not think the pains thrown away 
which is given to make their thoughts more 
definite, and the expression of those thoughts 
more clear.— Yours, &c., H. P. W. 

June 6, 





BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


“ » Or the first of the six volumes 

"Uited by E” of poems, for the editing of 
Hamer Coleridge; which Mr. Hartley Coleridge 
a responsible, the Zimes, after 
, “™y-) quoting Mr. Coleridge to the 





text has been collated 
with all the MSS. that passed through Moore’s 
ands, and some cae details, comments 
with enthusiasm : 
“This is genuine editing, and it is this, 
assuming the accuracy of the collation, which 
ives the work its value as an edition. ... 
glish Bards and Scotch Reviewers [continues 
the critic] is the only one of the above-named 
poems which is included in this first volume. The 
suppressed fifth edition is followed for the text. 
In Mr. Murray’s copy of the fourth edition 
Byron wrote: ‘The binding of this volume 
is considerably too valuable for the contents. 
Nothing but the consideration of its being the 
property of another prevents me from consign- 
ing this miserable record of misplaced anger 
and indiscriminate acrimony to the flames.’ . . . 
Mr. Coleridge’s editorial footnotes are all that 
they should be. They are short and to the 
point, and they seem to leave no difficulty un- 
touched.” 


Of the promise of the whole edition, the 
Daily News says that it 


‘‘has been prepared with a degree of editorial 
care and research which must needs give 
it precedence over all previous editions, and 
stamp it as the highest authority for the text 
of the poet’s works.” 


And of the volume now published, which 
comprises ‘‘ Hours of Idleness” and other 
juvenilia, “English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,” ‘‘ Hints from Horace,” ‘The 
Curse of Minerva,” and, finally, the social 
satire entitled ‘‘ The Waltz” : 


‘“‘These early poems do not, of course, 
possess the interest of those which are to 
follow; but they belong to the story of the 
poet’s life, and the introductions, notes, and 
the variorum readings which accompany them 
furnish much amusing matter bearing on 
li feuds and controversies and the man- 
ners of the early years of the eventful century 
now rapidly drawing to its close.” 


In the Daily Telegraph Mr. W. L. Courtney 
writes of the hitherto unpublished poems 
that 


‘* some, like the juvenile poems included under 
the general title of ‘Hours of Idleness,’ are 
of more than doubtful value. There are, for 
instance, eleven poems in this first volume, 
which only prove once more what, indeed, is 
abundantly clear in the ordi experience of 
effusive and sentimental youths: that one 
writes a good deal of indiscriminate and feverish 
rhetoric ‘ quand on a vingt ans.’ Byron was a 
tumultuous and moody stripling, very ready to 
attest with his fists at Harrow t no one 
could call him an Atheist with impunity, but 
equally prepared to illustrate the undoubted 
truth that unbridled poetic yearnings, when 
— with much immaturity and an 
ebullient tem ent, are not wholly an 
advantage either to their owner or to the 
ublic. Later volumes of this edition will 

ve more to say for themselves. It will be 
interesting to read fifteen new stanzas of the 
| unfinished 17th canto of ‘Don Juan,’ and the 
| considerable fragment which is promised of the 
| third part of ‘The Deformed Transformed ’ 
will be valuable, if only to show how extremely 
' wide of the mark Goethe’s criticism was that 
the idea was borrowed from his Mephistopheles,” 
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The same critic says of Byron’s work at 
large and of his Continental reputation : 


‘* What evidently impressed Europe was the 
diose of Byron’s genius, the 
argeness of his conceptions, the tremendous 
energy of his temperament. He belonged to 
the same category of mankind as Prometheus, 
a great rebel against God. He had the same 
wild, ill-regulated energy as Christopher Mar- 
lowe ; or, perhaps, he was an actual nineteenth- 
century Hamlet, at odds with fortune, and 
cursing the day of his birth. . . . In England, 
meanwhile, the judgment on him was neces- 
sarily different, and has become increasingly so 
throughout the last half of this century. It 
was as an artist that Byron’s fame first suffered, 
because his countrymen could appreciate far 
more than the foreigner how t were his 
lapses from the true poetic technique.” 


Of the first volume of the Letters and 
Journals the St. James’s Gazette points out 
that up to August, 1811, Mr. Prothero has 
nearly twice as many letters to print as had 
Mr. Henley, and that of these two-thirds 
were inaccessible to Moore in 1830: 


“As Mr. Prothero says, they are naturally 
not letters which would be printed for their 
intrinsic literary interest—though for all their 
precocious man-of-the-worldishness they have 
already the natural directness and vivacity that 
make Byron’s best letters so delightful. Their 
value lies in their biographical interest, in their 
self-portraiture of the young Byron As one 
reads them, one cannot but say, a difficult son, 
an impossible schoolboy, an uncomfortable 
undergraduate. 

Mr. Prothero expresses in very generous 
terms his regret that this new material is not 
to have the advantage of Mr. Henley’s com- 
mentary ; but his own annotation is in its 
diametrically opposite style no less admirable. 
It is concise, apt, full of knowledge, always to 
the point, free from prejudice and passion. 
It is the style of annotation that becomes a 
classic.” " 

In the columns of the Chronicle a critic 
who subscribes the familiar initials 
“©. K. 8.,” after generally acknowledging 
the importance of the enterprise, goes on : 


“It is not easy to understand precisely at 
what Mr. Murray and his editor are ee ing by 
the general scheme of this vclume. .. . Is it 
intended that the present edition should cancel 
Moore’s Life? That, I think, should have 
been the aim of the publishers. Having taken 
all the letters out of the Life, and having con- 
veyed a certain number of Moore’s facts in 
footnotes, there remains remarkably little in 
Moore that is worth preserving, or that it 
would be worth while the ordinary student to 
examine. . . . But one is bound to complain 
that this handful of facts has not been trans- 
ferred to the new edition. . . . Equal space is 
devoted in the letters to the continual repetition 
of even greater trivialities, and while Mr. 
Prothero was about it he might as well have 
done his work thoroughly. At no point of the 
story, however—at Aberdeen, Harrow, Cam- 
bridge—does he attempt to create an atmo- 
sphere around his hero. He has not given us 
a biography, but rather a valuable collection of 
documents, shot out hurriedly for the con- 
sideration of the public. . . . The eighty 
hitherto unpublished letters do not indeed, as 
later letters assuredly do, place Byron on a 
pinnacle as one of the very best letter-writers 
in literature, and as the guide to style that Mr. 
Ruskin claims that he is, but they cannot 
nevertheless be neglected by any student of 
Byron’s remarkable career.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Week ending Thursday, June 9. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY: THE 
CHRISTIAN Pastor. By Washington 
Gladden, D.D. T. & T. Clark (Edinburgh). 
10s. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN DoGMaTics. By John Macpherson, 
M.A. T. & T. Clark (Edinburgh). 9s. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMORIALS OF AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
PAINTER (JAMES NORTHCOTE). By Stephen 
Gwynn. T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 


REMARKS AND COLLECTIONS OF THOMAS 
HernE. Vol. IV. Edited by D. W. 
Raine, M.A. Printed for the Oxford 
Historical Society at the Clarendon Press. 


THE GROWTH OF THE EmpPrre. By Arthur 
W. Jose. Angus & Robertson (Sydney). 


Sr. Martin, CANTERBURY: ITS HISTORY AND 
Fasric. By C. F Routledge. G. Bell & 
Sons. ls. 6d. 

Papers RELATING TO THE NAVY DURING 
THE SPANISH WAR. Edited by Julian 8. 
Corbett, the Navy Records Secretary. 


TALKS WITH GLADSTONE. By the Hon. Lionel 
A. Tollemache. Edward Arnold. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 


Sones oF Action. By Conan Doyle. Smith, 


Elder & Co. is. 
Some LATER VERSES. 
& Windus. is. 
AvE, Victor1A! By F. R. Brown. Wright & 
Sons (Colchester). 


Uncut Stronzs. By H. Bell. G. Redway. 
2s. 6d. ° 


Poems. By R. Loveman. 
Co. (Philadelphia). 


An ADDRESS DELIVERED BY WILLIAM Morris 
TO BIRMINGHAM ART STUDENTs, 1894. 
Longmans & Co. 2s. 6d. 


FINE ART. 


Ho.sBern’s DANCE OF DEATH. 
ductory Note by Austin Dobson, 
& Sons. 2s. 6d. nett. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 


BALLADS BY WORDSWORTH AND 
»COLERIDGE, 1798. Edited by Thomas 
Hutchinson. Duckworth & Co. 3s. 6d. 


TALES FROM THE TELLING House. By R. D. 
Blackmore. Sampson Low & Co. 


THE Spectator. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
Vol. VII. J.C. Nimmo. 7s. 


Wuat 1s Scrence? By the Duke of Argyll. 
8.P.C.K. 1s. 
TRAVEL. 
PIONEERING IN ForMosA. By W. H. Pickering, 
C.M.G. Hurst & Blackett. 16s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE Wortp BEAUTIFUL. By Lilian Whiting. 
Third series. Sampson Low & Co. 


PrRAcTICAL PLant Puysiontocy. Translated 
from the German of Dr. W. Detmer by 
8. A. Moor. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
12s. 


By Bret Harte. Chatto 


J. B. Lippincott 


With Intro- 
G. Bell 


LYRICAL 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mr. F. B..Money Oovurrs’s new volume 
will be published shortly by Mr. John Lane, 


Messrs. Buss, Sanps & Oo. will publish 
on June 13 The Study of Man: an 
Introduction to Ethnology, by Prof. A. ©. 
Haddon. This work is the first volume of 
the ‘‘ Progressive Science Series,” edited by 
Prof. F. E. Beddard, and will embrace every 
branch of science. Among the books which 
are ready or in preparation are the following: 
Earth Sculpture, by Prof. Geikie ; Volcanoes, 
by Prof. Bonney; Zhe Groundwork of Science, 
by St. George Mivart; Vertebrate Palaon- 
tology, by Prof. Cope ; Science and Ethics, by 
M. Berthelot; Zhe Animal Ovum, by Prof. 
F. E. Beddard; The Reproduction of Living 
Beings: a Comparative Study, by Marcus 
Hartog; Man and the Higher Apes, by Dr. 
Keith ; Heredity, by J. Arthur Thomson ; and 
Bacteriology, by Dr. George Newman, M.D. 


Tue Rev. J. E. C. Welldon’s volume, Zhe 
Hope of Immortality, will be issued by 
Messrs. Seeley & Co. on June 15. 


Mr. Fisner Unwin has in the. press a 
short biographical and critical account of 
the greatest of Russian authors. It is 
entitled Leo Tolstoy, the Grand Mujtk, and 
is from the pen of Mr. G. W. Perris. 


Messrs, CHAMBERS are ernie as a 
shilling brochure the article on ‘‘ Homer” 
which Mr. Gladstone contributed to their 
Encyclopedia. To this reprint will be pre- 
fixed Mr. Justin McCarthy’s biography of 
Mr. Gladstone, contributed to the same work, 
brought up to the date of his death. 


A new edition of Barnett Smith’s Life of 
Gladstone will shortly be issued by Messrs. 
Ward, Lock & Oo., Limited. 


Messrs. Duckwortu & Oo. have arranged 
to issue a series of books upon the English 
Public Schools. The volumes will be illus- 
trated from old prints, and with original 
drawings; they will be printed in small 
quarto, and will cost, as a rule, 5s, each. 


Hannibal's Daughter is the title of a new 
historical romance by Lieut.-Colonel Andrew 
Haggard, which will be published in a few 
days by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 


Messrs. Darumncton & Oo. have in the 
press (for issue on July 1) an enlarged 
edition of their handbook to London and 
Environs (written by Mrs. Emily Constance 
Cook and her husband, Mr. E. T. Cook, 
M.A., editor of the Daily News), which will 
include a full description of the new Gallery 
of British Art (the Tate Gallery), the Black- 
wall Tunnel, the Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment, and other new buildings, and an 
additional index of forty pages with 4,500 
references to places of interest in London. 


Mr. D. C. Bovutcer’s new and revised 
History of China is now almost ready. The 
author has brought the work quite up to 
date, including the recent concessions to 
England, Russia, France, and Germany, and 
the latest maps and portraits of celebrities 
are included in this edition. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

UNADDRESSED LETTERS. By Sir Frank Swettenham, 
Author of “ Malay Sketches.” 

THE REVELATION of ST. LOVE the DIVINE: a Poem. 


By F. B. MONEY COUTTS. Square 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MUTINEERS: a Novel. By A. E. J. Legge. 6s. 
JOHN BURNET of BARNS: a Romance. By John 


BUCHAN, Author of “‘ Scholar Gipsies,” &c. 6s. 








NOW READY, AT 6s. 
The EDGE of HONESTY: a Novel. By Charles Gleig. 


THE ROMANCE of ZION CHAPEL. By Richard Le 


GALLIENNE, 


The HEART of MIRANDA. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
COMEDIES and ERRORS. By Henry Harland. 


REGINA; or, the Sins of the Fathers. By Hermann 
SUDERMANN. Translated by BEATRICE MARSHALL, 


DERELICTS. By W. J. Locke. 
PATIENCE SPARHAWK and HER TIMES. By Gertrude 


ATHERTON. 





At 3s. 6d. 
SUN BEETLES: a Novel. By Thomas Pinkerton. 
A GUARDIAN of the POOR. By T. Baron Russell. 
SHADOWS of LIFE. By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 
THE BISHOP’S DILEMMA: a Novel. By Ella D'Arcy. 
ORDEAL by COMPASSION: a Novel. By Vincent Brown. 


OF NECESSITY. By Henry Gilbert. 
BEATRIX INFELIX: a Summer Tragedy in Rome. By 


DORA McCHESNEY. 
CARPET COURTSHIP: a Novel. By Thomas Cobb. 


A YEAR’S EXILE: a Novel. By George Bourne. 
THE SPANISH WINE: a Romance. By Frank Mathew. 
A MAN from the NORTH: a Novel. By E. A. Bennett. 





PAGAN PAPERS. By Kenneth Grahame, Author of “ The 


Golden Age.” 3s, 6d. net. [Second Eiition, 


THE LAW’S LUMBER ROOM. Second Series. By 


FRANCIS WATT. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
A PERFECT LEAD PENCIL. 
THE BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL. 


“A design in Jead cils that de- 
serves popularity.”—Morning Leader. 
“T hope he may makea ee it.” 











“gensly p been pl eemmeoapin 
urely a boon to all busy people. 
Westminster Budget. 


“* A remarkably smart centutvense: ‘a j 





The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil looks like an ordinary pencil, and is used like an 
ordinary pencil. Itis the same size as an ordinary pencil. a costs no more than an 
om of the same quality. 

Blaisdell Pencils, whether black or coloured, are made in but one quality—the beat; 
but the black-lead pencil is made in all grades of hardness for writing or drawing. 


USED BY 


Oxrorp UNIvERsrIry. 

CampripGs UNIVERSITY. 

Usirep States ARSENAL, 

Unirep Srares Navy. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND OTHER 
American Rartway Com- 
PANIES, 


Erow CoLizes. 

Taz Lowpon Srocx Ex- 
CHANGE. 

Norte British anp Mrr- 
CANTILE AND OTHER In- 
SURANCE OFFICES, 


Tae War Orrice. 

Bank or ENGLAND, 

New Zeatanp GovERNMENT 
Orrics. 

Bayxers’ Cieartne Hovse. 

Usirep States GoveRn- 
MENT OFFICES, 











If not obtainable at your Stationer's, send for Specimens— Red, 
Blue, and Black, post free (in the United Kir gdom), is. 


BLAISDELL PENCIL OO., Limited 


46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 








| SMITH, ELDER & 00.’8 NEW BOOKS 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


THIS DAY is published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of * ARs Elsmere,’’ ‘“‘ The History of David Grieve,” «< Marcella, Re 
“ Sir George Tre 





“* This delightful volume.’’—Da‘ly News. 
JUST ISSUED, with Frontispiece.—Demy 8vo, 16s, 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


By ‘‘ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 


A perfect mine Y good things... ..Certainly one of the most amusing ‘ Recollections’ 
that have appeared for many years. *_ Daily Telegraph. 


JUST ISSUED.—Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


SONGS OF ACTION. 


By CONAN DOYLE. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 
OF 


W. M. THACKERAY’S GOMPLETE WORKS. 


On JUNE 15th.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. With 24 Full- 


Page Reproductions of Steel Plates by G@senee CrurxsHanx, 11 Woodcuts, and a 
Portrait of the Author by Mactiss. 
*,* A Volume will be issued each subsequent month until the entire Edition is 
completed on April 15th, 1899. 
*,*A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 








PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 
“THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have appeared, and the numbers containing them can still be obtained ; 
or Complete Sets may be had separately. 





1896. | WILKIE COLLINS _... March 20 
BEN JONSON Nov.14 | JOHN MILTON ... ...,, 27 
JOHN KEATS .. ... 5 21 | WILLIAM COWPER ... April 3 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING... » 28 | OHARLES DARWIN ... ,, 10 
TOM HOOD Dec. 5 | ALFRED, LORD 
THOMAS GRAY ... — ’ TENNYSON } eed 
ROBERT LOUIS.) ag | ENBYIGNGFELLOW} =» 
SIR WALTER SCOTT ... ,, 26 | ANDREW MARVELL ... May 1 

1997, | ROBERT BROWNING .. ,, 8 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. Jan. 2 | THOMAS CARLYLE ... ,, 15 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY ,, 9 | PERCY BYSSHESHELLEY ,, 22 
LEIGH HUNT ... ... ,, 16 | CHABLES DICKENS .. ,, 29 
LORD MACAULAY ... ,, 23 | JONATHAN SWIFT June 5 
ROBERT SOUTHEY | ae <n Soe 
8. T. COLERIDGE - Feb. 6 | WILLIAM BLAKE — 
CHARLES LAMB -- 95 18 | SIR RICHARD STEELE ,, 26 
MICHAEL DRAYTON ... » 20 | ALEXANDER POPE July 3 
eae , 27 | DOUGLAS JERROLD ... ,, 10 
elm eee. . Maa ¢ | E Mg 
EDMUND WALLER » 18 | HENRIK IBSEN... ... March 26 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


‘BEHIND a MASK. By Theo Douglas, 
Author of ‘“‘Iras: a Mystery.’’ ‘Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

This tale admits us to the reverse view of more 
than one mask. The chief one, however, is worn 
by a young Italian girl, who is received, under false 
pretences, into an English family and the society 
of a country village. 
THE GOLFICIDE, and other Tales of 

the Fair Green. By W. G. VAN TASSEL 
SUTPHEN. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth extra, 2s, 

These tales, written by an enthusiastic golfer, 
realise the fascination which the royal and ancient 
game has for its votaries. 


NEXT WEEK. 
SILENCE, and other Stories. By 
MARY E. WILKINS, Author of ‘A New 


England Nun,”’ “ Jerome,’’ &. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


WILMAY, and other Stories of Women 
By BARRY PAIN, Author of “‘ The Octave of 
Claudius’’ and ‘In a Canadian Canoe.” 
Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


GHOSTS I HAVE MET. By John 
KENDRICK BANGS, Author of ‘‘ The House- 
Boat on the Styx.’’ Cloth, 2s. 





NEW WORK BY DU MAURIER. 
SOCIAL PICTORIAL SATIRE. 


Reminiscences and Appreciations of English 
Illustrators of the Past Generation. By 
GEORGE DU MAURIER, Author of “The 
Martian,’’ ‘‘ Trilby,’’ ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson,” &c. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


THE AWAKENING of a NATION: 
Mexico of To-day. By CHARLES F. LUMMIS 
With Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

«Everything connected with this splendidly fertile 
region is touched upon in turn; the immense strides 
Mexico has made in the adornment of her towns are 
recognised ; the vast improvements in her systems of 
agriculture and commercial activity are acknowledged.” 

Daily Telegraph. 





PICTURESQUE SICILY. By William 
AGNEW PATON. [Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs. Pp. xxvi.-384. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, uncut edges and gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

‘* We can only say that eve of the ample 
volume teems with Y sateen. Ae supply rot 
excellent illustrations completes the attractiveness and 
usefulness of the volume.”’—Spectator, 


CHEAP EDITION. 


STUDIES in the WAGNERIAN 
DRAMA. By HENRY EDWARD KREH- 
BIEL. Crown 8vo, flexible cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Includes an analysis of ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” 
‘* Die Meistersinger,’’ ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen,”’ 
and ‘‘ Parsifal.’’ 

SOWING the SAND. By Florence 
HENNIKER, Author of “In Scarlet and 
Grey,’’ ‘ Outlines,’? &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

“Mrs. Henniker is a writer whose work invariably 
bears the hall-mark of distinction, and everyone who 
values the intellectual quality in fiction will welcome 
her new novel.’’—Speaker. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
London and New York. 





F. V. WHITE & CO’S 


LIstT. 





POPULAR NEW SI/X-SHILLING NOVELS. 
At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls, 





NOW READY. 
THE THIRD EDITION of JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S 


NEW NOVEL. 
THE PEACEMAKERS. By the 


AUTHOR of “ BOOTLE’S BABY,” “THE TRUTH- 
TELLERS,” &c. ° 
THE THIRD EDITION of 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW NOVEL. 


SCRIBES and PHARISEES. By the 


AUTHOR of “THE EYE of ISTAR,” “WHOSv 
FINDETH a WIFE,” &c. 


THE SEASONS of a LIFE. By 


H. FALCONER ATLEE, 


BY FLORENCE WARDEN, 


LITTLE MISS PRIM. By the Author 


of “THE GIRLS at the GRANGE,” “THE HOUSE 
on the MARSH,” &c. 
BY L. T, MEADE, 


THE SIREN. By the Author of “ The 


WAY of a WOMAN,” “A SON of ISHMAEL,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY E. YOLLAND. 


MISTRESS BRIDGET. By the Author 


of “IN DAYS of STRIFE.” 





GEORGE GRIFFITH’S NEW ROMANCE. 
Tn 1 vol., 3s, 6d., with Frontispiece. 


THE GOLD-FINDER. By the Author 
of “THE ROMANCE of GOLDEN STAR.” 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 





‘AUTHORS and their PENS. 





| DAVID WILLIAMSON, Esq., Editor 
| of the “‘ Windsor M 2 "s 





wrote bcth my books on Gladstone 
with my beloved ‘Swan’; and not 
only these vols., but many columns 
lately which have had to be penned 
in railway carriages, where your pen 
is just as excellent as when used on 
terra firma.”’ 

HALL CAINE: “I wrote the ‘ Manx- 
‘man’ with the Swan Pen.”’ 

§.: R. :CROCKETT: ‘‘ Your Gold Pen 
suits me most admirably.’”’ 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: 
** You may like to know I used this 
pen from the days of a book of mine 
called ‘ The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table ’’ (1857). 

PHIL MAY: “It is the most successful 
pen I have ever used.”’ 

W. R. BRADLAUGH: “‘T write over 
8,000 words a day, and your pens | 
are a perfect boon.’’ 

“*TOBY’S DIARY’ daily written 
with it:’’ 

Send for Illustrated List, §c., to 


MABIE, ‘TODD & BARD, 


Manufacturers of Gold Nibs and the Swan 
Fountain Pen. 
93, Cheapside; 95, Regent. Street, London; - 
and 3, Exchange Street; Manchester. 
































MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60,’S 


LIstT: 


NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


THE MAKING of RELIGION. By 
ANDREW LANG. 8vo, 12s. 

“A most valuable, interes’ and we might add exciting 
contribution to one of the c controversies of the time. 
ies The argument of this very original, fascinating, 
and very learned and able book exhibits reli as probably 
beginning in a kind of Theism, which is superseded in some 
ted, by Animism in all its varieties.” 

Daily News. 


W. G. WILLS: Dramatist and Painter. 
By FREEMAN WILLS. With Photogravare Portrait, 
8vo, 10s, 6d, 

_‘*Mr. Freeman Wills has told the story of his brother's 

life and ways with admirable tact—in fact, with the exact 

mixture of candour and discretion which was needed...... 

The biographer, in short, has given us an attractive picture 

of an eccentric but interesting and, indeed, lovallip per- 

sonality.” —Literature, 


SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. By 
ROBERT CRAWFORD, M.A., Honorary Master in 
Engineering, Dublin University, Member of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, Member of the Royal Irish 
Academy, &c., Author of * Across the Pampas and the 
Andes,” “ iniscences of Foreign Travel,” &c, 

[On Monday nect. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS, 
COLLECTED EDITION. 
VOLUME FOR JUNE. 


THEOSOPHY ; or, Psychological Reli- 
gion: the Gifford Lectures delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1892. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

[On Monday next. 


LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING 
SERIES.—New Volume. 


EDITED by the AUTHOR of “NOTES on BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION.” 


CALCULATIONS in HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING: a Practical Text-Book for the Use 
of Students, La ea and Engineers. By T. 
CLAXTON FIDLER, M.Inst.C.E., Professor of En- 
ineering, Lowey = | College, Dandee Part I. Fluid 
Pressure, and the Calculation of its Effects in Engineer- 
ing Structures, With numerous Illustrations and 
Examples. 8yo, 6s. 6d. net. [On Monday next. 


NEW STORY BY MRS. WALFORD. 


LEDDY MARGET. By L. B. Walford, 
bony 4 of “Mr. Smith,” “Iva Kildare,” &; Crown 





degree, or even corrup 


LONGMAWS, GREEN & CO, 
London, New York, and Bombay. 





Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s.; 
half-calf, 10s, 6d., post free. 


HISTORY 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 

WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891, 
By CHARLES 8. MIALL. 


“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from 
the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt certain to 
retain its reputation.”’— Times. 

“Readers will find here, in a clear and attractive form, 
much information which cannot readily be found anywhere 
else.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Tt is a handsome volume, and constitutes a trustworthy 
history of the struggle for religious equality in England.” 

. » Daily News. 





ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Furnival St., London, E.C. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
FPP 8’S 
CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 
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